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The New Forest Hills Elevated Station of the Boston Elevated Railway 
The Largest and Most Substantial Elevated Station in the United States 
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That's all you have to do to get the 
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New Books | 


The Teaching of Citizenship. 


By Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 255 


PP- Cloth. $1 aoe 
* There are no volumes at the present time 


which cover this field ; a field which surely is a 
vital one in the maintenance of American ideals. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Ralph Osborn — Midshipman at 
Annapolis. By Lieut. Com. Edward 
L. Beach. A story of Annapolis life. 
Illustrated. 366 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 

The book gives an accurate, interesting, and 

altogether cnbeeghle story of just what the naval 
officer's life really is during his apprenticeship 
lays. 


Six Girls and the Seventh One. 
By Marion Ames Taggart, author of 
the Six Girls Series. A Story. _ Illus- 
trated. 358 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 

The volume is complete in itself, but one 


who has read the other stories of this series will 
wish to learn more of their old friends. 


Little Folks of North America. 
By Mary Hazelton Wade. Illustrated. 
250 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 

This little volume takes up from a geographi- 


cal point of view the children living in North 
merica. 


Richard in Camp. By Mary 
Knight Potter. Illustrated. 192 pp. 
Cloth. 75 cts. 


Is about bees = pe ~ life, filled 
with varyin but 
such as een average healthy of and girl would 
naturally enjoy. 


WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 


(Brain and Brawn Series. New Edi- 
tions.) Illustrated. 4 vols. The set in 
a box, $6.00. 


The Young Reporter. A story 





of Printing House Square. 300 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50. 
The Fast Mail. The story of a 


train boy. 328 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Beach Patrol. A story of the 
life-saving service. 318 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Young Supercargo. A story 
of the merchant marine. 352 pp. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

These stories will commend themselves to the 
average boy because they tell of the adventures 
of youngsters who fought their way to success by 
clear grit and good sense.—Brooklyn Daily 


Eagle. 


CHARLOTTE M. VAILE. 
The Orcutt Girls. (New Edi- 


tion.) Or, one term at the academy. 


Illustrated. 316 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


Sue Orcutt. (New Edition.) A 
sequel to “The Orcutt Girls.” Illus- 
trated. 335 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 

“Orcutt Girls *’ and ‘* Sue Orcutt’ are excep- 
denelty good school a ie girls, and 

that old academic life which used to be so great 


a feature in the life of New England.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


In Wild Africa. (New Edition. ) 
By Thomas W. Knox. Adventures of 
two youths in a journey through the 
Sahara Desert. 326pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


A fascinating and instructive story, and we 
ully commend the book to parents and 
teachers. — Transcript. 


(Happy Hour Series. ) 


Play Days. 
The Doll’s Story Book. 
Little Folks in the Country. 
The books contain illustrations in color 


and also in black and white. Price, 50 
cts. each. 
en little volumes are filled with illustrations 


of children engaged in their various pleasures. 
The stories are simple and wholesome. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Office, 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





full benefit from 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


any time. 


Ask for Smith’s—do not 
take a substitute. 


Surrit INHALER CO., Boston 





Distributing Agta. 
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The air passing through glass tube 
containing Menthol crystals brings 
speedy relief to Headache, Cold in 


Head, Catarrh, Neuralgia and 

Hay-Fever 
Five times as much Menthol asin 
the ordinary inhaler. In nickel 
case three inches long—carry 


in purse or pocket and use 


Y 25 cts. at Dealers or Post- paid. 


» Mass. 
TER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


¢ every large‘city the transportation problem 
is one of great importance and of many diffi- 
culties. To meet the ‘‘rush hour’? demands at 
morning and night, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are hurrying to work, or getting 
back home from the business section ,to the 
outlying parts of the city and the suburbs, is 
something that taxes to the utmost the resources 
of the companies. The surface-car systems 
long ago became inadequate, and engineering 
skill has produced elevated roads, subways and 
tunnels which are marvels of construction, and 
which handle the crowds with the minimum 
loss of time. The transportation system of 
Boston is usually confusing to strangers, and 
the changes, as the system of elevated lines and 
tunnels is extended and improved, occasionally 
mix up the old residents; but on the whole, 
it meets the needs of the city and suburbs 
acceptably. Probably no large city is better 
served in this respect. The opening of the 
new elevated terminal at Forest Hills last 
month was not attended with any special cere- 
mony, but it was an event of no small conse- 
quence. It extends the fast elevated service 
from Dudley Street to Forest Hills, and makes 
the Dudley-Street terminal a way station. It 
means much better connections with the heart 
of Boston for those who live in Walpole, 
Dedham, Hyde Park, Needham, West Rox- 
| bury and Mattapan. The new station itself, 
which is shown upon the cover, is built of reén- 
foreed concrete, and is three hundred and sixty 
feet long by seventy-tive feet wide. It is one 
i | of the largest and most costly structures of its 
kind in the world, and is said to be by far the 
most attractive from an architectural stand- 
4 | point. The first public trains ran from the new 
| terminal November 22d. They leave at eight- 
minute intervals, except during rush hours, 
when they go every five minutes. The running 
time to Sullivan Square, which is the terminal 
of the elevated system on the northern side of 
the city, is twenty-six minutes. 
& 


| y-wecnagy was shattered this year at Middle- 
bury College, Vermont, when a woman 
became a member of the faculty. The college 
is over a century old, and like other small New 
England colleges, has a long list of distinguished 
alumni of which it is justly proud. Within 
recent years girls have been admitted as stu- 
dents, and so it has followed that Miss Rhoda 
M. White, a graduate of the University of 
| Wisconsin, became dean of the woman’s depart- 
ment and assistant professor of sociology. 
& 
tw for agricultural experiment has recently 
been purchased by the State of Maine, as a 
part of the general movement to popularize the 
methods of farming which will bring about the 
best results. The farm is located at North 
Monmouth, in Kennebec County, has over two 
hundred acres, and has been an exceptionally 
successful piece of property under private own- 
ership. It is worth noting that special emphasis 
# | will be placed upon experiments in orcharding 
| and dairying, two branches of farming in which 
| it is felt there are particularly bright prospects 
for northern New England. 
& 
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— a thing as “‘repeating’’ has not been 

unknown at elections, but it is extremely 
; uncommon for a man to have the legal privilege 
lof voting in two places at the same election. 
This privilege, however, was enjoyed by sixteen 
voters in western Massachusetts last month, and 
will be enjoyed by them for six years more. It 
| came about through the annexation of a small 
part of Northampton to Holyoke. County, as 
well as city, lines were changed, and so the 
voters of the annexed section were authorized 
by law to vote in Holyoke for state and county 
officers, and in Northampton for councilor, 
senator and representative. This will be done 
at each election until 1915, when the time for 
redistricting comes round again. Although they 
vote for governor in Holyoke, they will have 
to go to Northampton to cast their ballots for 
President in 1912, and will also vote for mem- 
bers of Congress in that city until the next 
apportionment is effective. Special ballots have 
to be provided for the voters affected by this 
unusual arrangement. 























The “Wear Resistor ” 





Our New Boys’ Suit 
“Wear Resistor”’ 





Copyrighted and Manufac- 
tured Exclusively by Us. 


$8.00 


ESIGNED especially 

for the most sturdy, 

active New England 
boys of 11 to 17 years. 
The material is a special 
grade of Scotch Mixtures, 
bought especially for this 
line, which is proven 
absolutely all wool and 
fast color by our acid and 
weather tests—a sensible 
dust-proof gray shade in a 
stylish broad stripe pattern. 


The workmanship is the 
most thorough and careful 
throughout—very strongly 
sewed, with taped seams, 
buttons securely fastened, 
pockets extra strong, and 
reinforced seat. Extra 
pieces and buttons with 
each suit. 


be duplicated for service 
and satisfaction at 


$8.00 


Mail orders promptly filled. Send age of boy. 


Sian 
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cannot 
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Boston’s Original Boys’ Clothiers. 


_ A knowledge of 
tools and how to 
use them correct- 
ly is one of the 
finest influences 
that can be 
brought to bear on 
boyish energy, to 


Steady 
Boys direct ee 


pulse into creative lines of thought. 
The boy who owns a 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tool Cabinet 


will have his greatest interest at home 
and will learn to do exact, practical 
work. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are 
priced from $8.50 to $50.00, each 
according to its assortment of tools. 
Every tool is fully guaranteed by the 
Keen Kutter trade-mark. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.”’ 

—E. C. SIMMONS. 

Trade-Mark Registered 


COMPARY, 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK, 


Manual 
Training 
Makes 



















Torturing, nerve-rack- 
ing, head-splitting neu- 
ralgia! What wouldn't 
you give for something 
that would stop it? 
Have you tried the new 
pain remedy? Itis 


Painadine 


Apply to affected parts with brush or finger; 
repeat in twenty minutes if necessary. Its 
effect is both prompt and pleasant. 

25c. at your druggist’s or by mail post-paid. 


JOHN W. M. CLARK COMPANY, Athol, Mass. 



































JELLIED ——— . oe 
fowl. 1 t 





spoon granulated gelatine. 


SALMON LOAF. 
oe, and line mould with same. 
well mixed with 1 heaping teas 
Cover with mashed potato. Then bak 
oven. 


Remember, 10c. can Bell’s Seasoning 


25c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 


enough to fill pint pan | Add to 5 BF 
Cool, and serve’ on a base of lettuce 
leaves over which thin sliced lemon is plac 


Mix 1 beaten none wit with 1 pint of mashed 


@ressing of 100 pounds meat or poultry, or the 25c. can 


For Sausages, use Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 


BELLS SEASONING 


Used by your Grandmother every Genera- 
tion since to deliciously flavor Dressings for 
Turkey, Chicken,Game Meats, Fish, 
Oyster Patties,Escallops. 


aS 


One pint of cold meat or 
} teaspoon salt, liquid 
en hot, 1 table- 


h 1 pound of salmon 
nm of Bell’s Seasoning. 
e for 1 hour in moderate 





is sufficient to flavor the 
300 Ibs. 


25 Ib. Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 lb. Drums. 














FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 
Tickle the Taste 


It is the flavor that marks the 





difference between delicious and 
common food. 


Slade’s Vanilla, 


Lemon, Orange, Rose and Onion are each of su- 


perior 


“Me Protec 
and look fi 


D.&L.S 





excellence and free from all adulteration. 


t yourself by asking your grocer for Slade’s 
or the Knight and Shield and the name 


LADE COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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* BALr past ten,’’ said 
H Jack Collerton to 
Ly himself, as he looked 


up at the clock-tower of the 
big station. ‘‘Oceans of time. 
Father said he’d be here by 
eleven sure, and the boat doesn’t 
sail till twelve.’’ 

As his cab rattled on over 
rough cobblestones and slippery car-tracks, Jack 
took in the New York water-front with eager 
eyes—the low brown buildings of the ferry- 
houses, weather-beaten old wooden structures, 
modern brick warehouses, and the hot, bright 
sun pouring down on all. 

The trunk-laden cab ahead turned sharply to 
the right. Jack glanced up quickly to see the 
sign, ‘‘Cunard Steamship Company,’’ just 
above him. In a few moments more he had 
alighted on the dock. 

‘*Hand those cases down carefully, please !’’ 
he called to the cabman, who was busily 
engaged in unstrapping two good-sized leather 
cases, each secured with three locks, one on 
the front and one on each side. 

As the man placed one case on the floor, it 
gave forth a slight clang almost like the sound 
of a bell. 

After the cabman had driven away, Jack 
arranged his luggage in front of him and turned 
to survey the scene. The great black hull and 
white superstructure of the Northumbria, 
pierced with many open port-holes, showed 
through the broad doors directly before him. 
While he was gazing at her he felt a slap on 
the shoulder, and turned. 

‘*George Powers!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Where 
on earth did you spring from ?’’ 

‘*Right from New York, of course,’’ an- 
swered George. ‘‘Where else would you ex- 
pect? I’ve been piling in letters to you with a 
New York postmark for two years, to which 
you reply about once in six months. And now 
you come here and never let me know anything 
about it! When did you arrive? What’s up? 
Are you going across ?’’ 

“‘Got in at six. Sail at twelve,’’ said Jack. 
‘*Are you going, too?’””’ ~ 

**Going, too!l’’ sighed George. ‘‘I’ve saved 
only two hundred and fifty thousand in the last 
two years out of my eight dollars per in father’s 
wool business, so I don’t think I can afford 
to travel this season. I’m just down here with 
a note from father to one of his customers. 
How do you happen to be going abroad, any- 
way add 

‘*You remember father’s engine ?’’ 

‘*You mean the one he was always fooling 
with evenings in the little shop back of your 
house ?’’ 

‘“*The same,’’ said Jack. ‘‘Well, he’s made 
it a go, and done a mighty big thing. That’s 
the engine there.’ He pointed to the cases. 
“*Tt’s knocked down now, but it can be put 
together in two hours, and it only weighs, 
cases and all, eighty-nine pounds. It’s the 
most powerful engine for use in air-ships that 
was ever invented !’? As Jack spoke the words, 
he felt a sudden qualm, and looked round 
swiftly. ‘‘I don’t know but that I’m a fool to 
talk about the engine here, though, in a public 
place. I suppose I ought to keep quiet about 
%.”” 

George laughed. 

‘*Why, do you suppose anybody here cares 
anything about your engine? Come over here 
by these boxes if you’re fussy. There’s nobody 
there.’’ 

‘*Well, you see,’’ Jack said, ‘‘the whule thing 
has come to a focus very suddenly, though it 
really began about a year and a half ago, when 
father and I met one of the Aero Club men, 
Gardner. You’ve heard of him? He had an 
air-ship which got into all sorts of- trouble 
because its engine wasn’t powerful enough. 
Well, Gardner happened to hear of father’s 
engine, and came up to see him. We hada 
bigger model then, and we tried it on a big 
air-ship. It worked well, and then father 
made a smaller one, and finally, just four days 
ago, he finished this. Now the aeronautic de- 
partment of the British war-office has announced 
a prize of twenty-five thousand pounds for the 
best engine for use in an air-ship designed for 
a single operator. Gardner’s been urging us to 
go in for it, and father has decided to go over 
and try. We’ve none too much money, and if 
father can win that prize it’ll be a great thing 
for us.’’ 

“But what I don’t see,’? broke in George, 
Pe. why you don’t get a patent on the engine 

rst. 


‘*We’ve seen to that. We have applied, and |. 


the application is registered, but you don’t 
realize what it means to get a patent. It’sa 
long job. One thing’s sure, anyway. Our 
Own government won’t touch father’s engine. 
Gardner made every effort to get them to do 
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DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 





THE COLLERTON ENGINE 


ln Ten CAiapters Chapter One 


BY HOLLIS GODFREY ¢ ¢ 





“YOU DON’T SNEAK OFF TO EUROPE WITHOUT PAYIN' ME FOR 
THE HORSE YE KILLEDI” 


so, and only a week ago they finally and defi- 
nitely refused. They have an aeroplane, you 
see, that they think is good enough. So that’s 
why we go abroad.’’ 

‘*Why this haste, when your father got the 
thing done only four days ago?’’ 

‘* Because the time limit of the competition is 
up in two weeks, and we couldn’t reasonably 
expect to make it if we took any boat after this. 
We were lucky to get berths, anyway. We have 
two berths out of a three-berth room, but I 
don’t believe that will make any great differ- 
ence,’’ 

‘‘Any idea what your chances are?’”’ ~ 

**Pretty good. There’s one company we’re 
sure to run up against, the Mannheim Com- 
pany. They’re an English concern with an 
American office. They sold the war-office 
one of the engines they’re using now. They 
haven’t a very good name in the business. 
There have been some queer stories afloat about 
them.’’ 

‘*What sort of stories ?’’ 

“Oh, tricky things, most of them. There 
was a man named Hale out in Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, for example. He got up a good engine 
for an aeroplane and came East to raise capital. 
The Mannheims got hold of him and absorbed 
him so completely he lost all the rights to his 
engine and hardly had car fare to go home. 
They’re sharp all right !’’ 

‘“Much of a firm?’’ 

“Pretty big. There’s not much doing in the 
aeronautic way the world over that they’re not 
trying to get hold of. That’s one reason why 
we’ ve kept father’s invention so dark.’’ 

‘Do you go farther than London ?’’ 

“TI don’t know yet,’’ answered Jack. ‘‘We 





can tell better when we get over on the other 
side. We’ve only had the general notice of the 
competition, but we’re required to submit a 
working engine, not a working model. That’s 
why we have these with us.’”’ Jack patted the 
cases affectionately. ‘‘But I don’t see what is 
keeping father. Here it is half past eleven, 
and he’s not in sight.’’ 

‘*Half past eleven !’’ exclaimed George. ‘‘I 
must run. Wish I could see your father. 
Anyway, I hope you’ll have the time of your 
life and come home with the twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds. Good luck, old chap, and bon 
voyage !’’ 

George turned away, and Jack bent his atten- 
tion once more to the coming crowd. Mr. Col- 
lerton was nowhere in sight. The boy looked 
at his watch again. It was twenty-five minutes 
of twelve. 

‘*Time enough yet,’’ he said to himself. 
‘*Father always had a habit of getting there at 
the last minute, but I wish he’d planned to 
meet me on the steamer instead of on the dock 
if he’s going to be late. I think I’ll move up 
nearer the gangplank.’’ 

He had just started to pick up the cases and 
move forward, when he heard a sharp whisper 
behind him: 

“Jack! Don’t turn your head! Don’t speak, 
but listen !’’ 

It was George Powers’s voice. In the swift, 
involuntary turn which Jack had made as he 
heard his name, he had seen the pile of boxes 
directly behind him, piled higher than a man’s 
head. In the instant that he stood there his 
thoughts raced swiftly. He knew that George, 
full of fun as he was, had a cool, quick 
head, and was not given to dramatic action. 








Hardly moving his lips, Jack 
whistled the three lew notes 
which in the old boy’s club of 
their high-school days had 
meant attention. The response 
from behind the boxes was 
immediate. 

‘Jack, I was a fool to tell 
you to talk as freely as you 
did. I think there’s some funny business 
going on here. Look casually down to the 
third door on your left.’’ Jack turned his 
head. 

**Now look at the man talking to that scowl- 
ing thug of a cabman in the faded green coat; 
the man is dark, has a pointed, upturned mus- 
tache, and is dressed in gray. If you’ve got 
them raise your elbow an inch or two. Look 
away when you see them. I can see them 
through the handle holes of these boxes.’’ 

Jack’s elbow rose. 

George continued rapidly: ‘‘When I left you 
I came square against the dark man behind 
these boxes. I’m morally sure he was listening 
to every word we said. He stared at me and I 
stared back at him. I thought at first I’d turn 
and come straight to you, and then I thought 
I’d watch him; so I went back out of sight 
behind a cab. As soon as I disappeared he 
went over and began looking at the cabmen. 
He didn’t say anything to any of them till he 
saw that tough. Then he began to talk to him. 
I came up behind these boxes so he shouldn’t 
know that I had warned you.’’ 

George broke off sharply. ‘‘The dark man 
is giving the cabman money now. He has his 
eye fixed on you, and I’m sure he’s pointed 
you out to him. Hang on to your cases hard! 
Now they’ve parted. Keep your eye on the 
cabman! The trouble is there, if any is com- 
ing. I’m going to see if I can find a cop I 
know who’s on duty here. He was on the 
beat by our place till a month ago, and he’s 
a good friend of mine. I’d move down toward 
the gangplank with the cases if I were you. 
You’ll be all right as soon as your father gets 
here, and I’ll be back in a few minutes. So 
long !’’ 

Jack stood carelessly for a brief time, with 
his eye on the scowling cabman. Then he 
picked up his cases and started toward the 
gangplank. 

As he did so he saw the cabman turn and 
walk out toward the street. 

‘*False alarm,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘George 
meant well, but I don’t believe anything 
melodramatic is likely to happen. But I do 
wish father would come! Here it is quarter 
of twelve and he’s not in sight.’’ 

By this time a stream of trunks, bags and 
boxes was going up two gangways on the left, 
and a steady procession of first-cabin passengers 
was entering just ahead. 

Jack had taken his station just at the end of 
the rope barrier which enclosed the space where 
two streams passed, the descending flood of 
visitors coming ashore on one side of the double- 
aisled gangway, and the ascending current flow- 
ing in on the other. Never had Jack been ina 
busier place. 

Florists’ boys were rushing up with long 
pasteboard boxes of flowers. Late comers were 
crowding in laden with hand luggage. Pas- 
sengers on the deck above were taking snap 
shots of people on the dock. Merry friends 
were parting with laughter. Sad families were 
parting with tears. 

As he scanned the crowded decks two faces 
just above the rail caught Jack’s eyes. Evi- 
dently the two were mother and son; and 
motherless Jack felt a fulness in his throat 
as he watched the-~ beautiful face of the 
woman. She stood beside a boy of about his 
own age. 

**T hope I shall get to know that chap,’’ said 
Jack to himself. 

Just then an ominous cry broke on his 
ears: 

‘*All ashore that are going ashore! All 
aboard that are coming aboard !’’ 

Jack turned in an agony of anxiety to look 
once more for his father. He tried to think 
over his instructions still more carefully. Yes, 
he was doing exactly as he had been told. His 
father had directed him to wait on one side of 
the dock till half past eleven, and then go up to 
the gangplank. Jack could hardly have helped 
seeing him if he had entered, yet his eyes never 
ceased their search. 

Suddenly his roving eyes met an object that 
fixed their gaze. Almost beside him he saw 
a faded green coat. The peculiar color of that 
sleeve could not be mistaken, even if the face 
was turned away. Even at a distance Jack 
had already noted the peculiar garb of the cab- 
man. All his worry over George’s news came 
back redoubled. If somebody was going to 
make trouble for him now, could they have 
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hurt his father first and kept him back? Never 
in his life had Jack been at such a crisis. With 


all his force he struggled to keep his head cool 
for the emergency as he grasped the handles of 
the cases. 

Hé glanced at the open watch of a man 
beside him. It was five minutes of twelve now. 
He could hear the steward’s gongs sounding 
strongly. ‘lhe gangplank was nearly deserted 
except by sailors. A few last shore-goers were 
hastening down, although two or three men, 
apparently company officials, were still on deck, 
talking to an officer beside the opening. Now 
they said leisurely good-bys and started ashore. 
Four sailors came swiftly down and ranged 
themselves ready to cast loose the lashings and 
run the gangplank in. 

Jack’s wandering eyes had turned to a gray- 
bearded officer who stood near by, listening to 
the words of a breathless, perspiring man who 
had evidently had a hard time forcing his way 
through the crowds. In an instant the officer 
nodded and raised his head. 

‘*Mr. Jack Collerton!’’ he called, and after a 
moment more, ‘‘Mr. Jack Collerton !’’ 

Jack slipped forward with his cases. The 
breathless man thrust a packet into Jack’s 
hands, and looking down, he saw across the 
top, in his father’s handwriting: 

“ae Fi Ge, 

He knew the initials perfectly. It was his 
father’s command, and he did not hesitate to 
obey. Up the gangplank he started with a 
rush, only to be jerked suddenly back by a 
rough grasp on his arm. 

Clinging to the cases, he turned to confront 
the cabman. 

‘*No, you don’t sneak off to Europe without 
payin’ me for the horse ye killed!’’ the man 
shouted, hoarsely. ‘‘Here, orficer, orficer, take 
this man in charge! He killed a two-hundred- 
dollar horse for me!’’ 

Jack’s wits worked quickly. ‘‘This is ridic- 
ulous!’’ he cried. ‘‘What can I do?’”? He 
turned to the officer, who stood watch in hand. 
Jack could see the minute-hand just pointing to 
the twelve on the dial. 

“‘The ship can’t wait, my boy,’’ he said, 
kindly. ‘‘If you’ve got two hundred dollars 
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that you can leave, I’ll settle things, and if it 
isn’t right, I’ll send it along to you by cable. 
But we can’t wait.’’ And he signaled to the 
sailors, who bent phlegmatically to undo the 
lashings. The crowd was going wild. Most 
of them were shouting to the boy to break away, 
but the cabman had so firm a hold on one of 
the cases now that he knew he could not break 
it. Flight with eighty-nine pounds of luggage 
would be no easy thing. 

The cabman was still shouting, ‘Police! 
police!”’ when a blue cap appeared through 
the crowd. Jack could see that the last lashing 
was loose as the officer came in sight and the 
cabman began volubly to explain. But the 
officer, unheeding the cabman’s words, turned 
to some one behind him, and Jack, with a 
thrill of triumph, saw George’s honest face. 

‘‘This is your friend?’’ said the officer, 
briefly, to George. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered George. 

‘*Let gothat case! I’ll take you to the station 
to explain this!’’ said the officer to the cabman, 
sharply, as he took the astonished man’s arm 
with a practised grip. He turned to Jack. 

*‘Go ahead, sir. That’s all right.’’ 

With a tremendous dash, Jack sped up the 
gangway, amid the laughing cheers of passen- 
gers, and stumbled aboard. The officer raised 
his hand, the gangplank shot in, the men down 
on the dock began swiftly to throw off the big 
mooring-ropes, and Jack felt the throb of the 
screw. As he sank on his cases by the rail, 
he saw George pursuing a blue coat and a faded 
green one, whose owner seemed engaged in an 
excited soliloquy. With a sense of relief, Jack 
saw the dark man following, some distance in 
the rear. 

Now the puffing tugs hauled and pushed 
the liner from her berth out to midstream. 
The crowding harbor side, the green of the 
Battery, and the great turrets of the mighty 
city faded one by one, and still Jack sat on 
his cases, gazing backward with an anxious 
heart. What had become of his father? What 
was the meaning of the strange incident at 
the dock? How could he meet the necessities 
of the competition ? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE INFALLIBLE MRS. HORNE 





a ES, it does seem like a great 
Lj undertaking,’’ said Mrs. Eunice 
Horne, addressing her neighbor 
and intimate friend, who had ‘‘run in’’ 
that afternoon to borrow, and remained 
to chat. ‘*When I wake up in the night 
and think what a long way off California 
is, and how much we’ve got to go through 
before we get to John’s, I’m about ready 
to give it up. Of course it seems some 
different when it comes daylight. 

‘‘Worst of it is, I have to do all the 
thinking and contriving myself. You know 
how easy-going pa is.’ He’s always say- 
ing, ‘You mustn’t let things weigh on 
you so.’ But I say things have got to 
weigh on somebody if they are ever going 
to come out right. I tell him if I ama 
little overcareful it doesn’t any more than 
make a good average—for of all the heed- 
less, absent-minded mortals I ever heard 
tell of, I believe he is the beatenmost.’’ 

‘IT suppose most people have their 
absent-minded spells, especially as they get 
along in years,’’ remarked Mrs. Bennett, 

a comfortable-looking matron, herself no 
longer young. ‘‘Why, I even make a care- 
less mistake myself once in a while.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t!’’ declared Mrs. Horne, 
with a little toss of her head for emphasis. 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Horne!’’ exclaimed her 
friend, smilingly. ‘‘You don’t set up to 
be infallible, do you?’’ 

Mrs. Horne pondered a moment over 
the word, which was not in her daily vocabu- 
lary. 

‘*Well, I don’t know but I do,’’ she said, 
half-defiantly. ‘‘At any rate, I don’t make 
any blunders. I may not be blessed with any 
great stock of wits, but.such as I have don’t 
ever go wool-gathering. 

‘*But speaking about our trip, I guess, after 
all, I’m pleased enough with the idea of 
going. 

‘*You see,’’? she went on, while her good- 
natured caller listened as attentively as if hearing 
the story for the first time, ‘‘John and his wife 
have been urging us to make them a visit ever 
since they were married, but we have never 
quite seen our way clear. But when pa sold 
that wood-lot to such good advantage, and when 
‘we found that Rufus Hight was going out West, 
and we could travel with him a good part of 
the way, we made up our minds that now was 
our time, if we were ever going. Why, just 
think of it! We haven’t seen our son for most 
ten years, and we never have seen his wife nor 
our two grandchildren! I expect they will 
want us to stay all winter, and most likely we 
shall. Pa says he doesn’t know as he shall 
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after a little pause of hesitation, as if to 
refresh his memory. 

‘*Well, let’s see it,’’? she demanded. 

The old man’s eyes fell, and he cleared his 
throat nervously. 

‘*Well, fact is, I haven’t it with me. You 
see, there were two or three circulars in our 
box besides the letter,—I wish they wouldn’t 
keep sending the plaguy things!—and when I 
was coming over the bridge, I kind of gave 
’em a toss into the river, and —’’ 

He stopped, as if silenced by the flash from 
his wife’s black eyes. : 

‘*Do you mean to tell me, Otis Horne, that 
you threw the letter away with those circulars? 
Well, if that isn’t putting the cap-sheaf on your 
carelessness! I leave it to you, Mrs. Bennett, 
if it isn’t tempting Providence to start for Cali- 
fornia with a man as heedless as that.’’ 

‘*Well, as far as that goes,’’ said Mr. Horne, 
mildly, ‘‘I guess we sha’n’t start for California 
—not right away.’’ 

‘*Why, what do you mean? Had you read 
the letter before you hove it away ?’’ 

‘Yes, I’d sort of glanced it over as I was 
coming along. It was Emma wrote. It appears 
that it isn’t quite convenient for them to have 
us just now. There is some kind of a difficult 
job that John is going to have done, and he’s 
going to have extra help, and of course that 
will make Emma’s hands pretty full for a 
spell; and take it all round, she wanted to 
know if we hadn’t just as lives put our visit 
off. She says she shall hope to see us later. 
It’s a kind of disappointment, of course, but I 
see just how they are situated, and I guess we 
had better give up going with Rufus. No doubt 
we can find our way when the right time comes 
for us to start.’’ 

Mrs. Horne’s face had grown white during 
her husband’s rather labored speech, but at the 
end she said, quietly, ‘‘Oh, of course we shall 
give up going for the present. You must write 
to-night and tell them so.’’ 

She resumed the hemming of her towel in 
silence after Mr. Horne had left the room. The 
color had come back to her face and her lips 
were closed very tight. But at last she broke 
forth: 

‘*Well, if that is a specimen of California 
hospitality, I’ve had all I want of it! But it 
isall Emma’s doings. I guess I can see through 
a ladder! She never really wanted us, and 
she has trumped up this little excuse for putting 
us off, knowing full well that if we don’t go 
now we never shall. I wouldn’t say as much 
before every one, Mrs. Bennett, but I know I 
can trust you to let it go no farther; and seems 
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ever want to come back; but I tell him that 
after having been rooted to New England soil 
for over sixty years, it’s a little late for trans- 
planting.’’ 

‘*T suppose you’ve let John’s folks know that 
you are coming?’’ said Mrs. Bennett. 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed! Or rather, pa wrote and 
asked if it would be perfectly convenient for 
them to have us. That was just one of his 
jokes. I guess John wouldn’t stop to think of 
convenience when there was a chance of his 
father and mother coming to see him—nor 
Emma, either, for that matter. It’s about time 
to hear from them. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if pa found a letter at the office this after- 
noon. 

‘*There he comes, now!’’ she exclaimed, her 
keen little face lighting up fondly at sight of a 
tall, slender old man, with head bent forward 
and hands clasped behind his back, approaching 
leisurely along the road. 

**Come right in!’’ she cried, as her husband 
paused irresolutely at the door. ‘‘It’s nobody 
but Mrs. Bennett. Was there a letter from 
California ?’’ 

‘*Yes, there was one,’’? Mr. Horne admitted, 





as if I must speak out to some one. As to pa, 
I shall never let him know but what I think 
it’s all right, same as he does.’’ 

It so happened that Mrs. Bennett did not see 
her neighbor again for nearly a fortnight, having 
been called out of town in the meantime by the 
illness of her sister. 

But the day after her return home found 
her again making a neighborly call in Mrs. 
Horne’s pleasant kitchen. She thought—and 
said—that the good woman looked a little tired 
and careworn. 

“‘Oh, I am well,’’ Mrs. Horne insisted, ‘‘but 
I don’t know what to think of pa. He doesn’t 
say anything about it, but I guess, if the truth 
was known, he was a good deal cut up about 
not going to California. He’s getting more 
absent-minded than ever. Only this morning I 
asked him to fill the teakettle and put a 
stick of wood in the stove, and I’ll give up 
if he didn’t go and pour a dipperful of water 
on the fire; and I guess if I hadn’t stopped 
him, he’d have stuck the wood into the tea- 
kettle. Well, I suppose he isn’t to be blamed 
for being so, but it’s something I can’t under- 
stand. Maybe I have something preying on | 
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my mind, too, but I never yet saw the minute 
that I didn’t know what I was about.’’ 

“Of course not,’’ said Mrs. Bennett, with 
good-natured irony. ‘‘You are the infallible 
Mrs. Horne, you know.’’ 

Again it happened that their conversation 
was interrupted by. the arrival of Mr. ‘Horne 
from the post-office. 

This time he came rushing into the house in a 
manner altogether unusual with him, and quite 
undeterred by the presence of a visitor, began 
his story: 

‘*T’ve got good news from California for you, 
mother! Or, first off, I suppose I may as well 
tell you the bad news now. John has had to 
have an operation for this new disease—appen- 
dicitis, they call it. But it didn’t prove to be 
at all serious, so Emma writes, and the doctor 
says he will be as good as new in two or three 
weeks.’’ 

For a moment Mrs. Horne seemed dazed, but 
at last she found voice to exclaim, ‘‘And Emma 
never said a word about it when she wrote 
before !’’ 

‘*Well, I d’know but she did just mention it, 
now I think of it,’’ said her husband, thought- 
fully. 

‘And you forgot to tell me! Why, Otis 
Horne, of all the—but no, of course you didn’t 
forget! You kept it from me! Why, I verily 
believe you lost that letter on purpose !’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the old man, deprecatingly, ‘‘I 
knew how you’d take on if you read it, and 
I kind of thought for once I’d do the worrying 
for the family myself. And I told you the 
truth about it as far as I went. 

“But that isn’t all the story,’’ he hurried 
on, as if anxious to divert attention from his 
conduct in the matter. ‘‘Emma says that John 
is going to take a little vacation as soon as he 
gets out, and what do you suppose? He’s 
coming on here, and he’s going to take us back 
with him! 

‘*There’s the letter—I didn’t lose this one; 
you can read it for yourself. Now I guess I’ll 
have to get at my chores.’’ 

As Mrs. Horne read the letter her hand 
trembled and she looked the picture of woe. 

**Come, come,’’ protested Mrs. Bennett, ‘ ‘this 
will never do! John must be almost well by 
this time. There’s nothing to cry about now.’’ 

‘*Yes, there is!’’ sobbed Mrs. Horne. ‘‘It’s 
that letter!’ 

‘*That letter?’’ repeated Mrs. Bennett, in a 
puzzled tone. 

**Yes, the one I wrote to Emma after you’d 
gone home the other day. You know how 
wrought up I was, and I wrote to her to relieve 

my mind. It didn’t relieve my mind any 
at the time, and now I guess my dearest 
wish would be to get that letter back.’’ 

‘*What is it, pa?’’ she asked, quickly, 
as the door opened, and Mr. Horne entered 
with the apologetic look on his face that 
was by no means unusual. 

‘*Here, mother,’’ he said, ‘‘I guess I’ve 
been up to my old tricks. Here’s a letter 
for you that I’ve been carrying round since 
day before yesterday. Dropped out of my 
pocket just now, when I was shifting my 
clothes. Guess it doesn’t amount to much, 
anyway. Looks some like a circular, as 
far as I can make out without my glasses, 
but it seems to be sealed.’’ And with- 
out waiting to satisfy any curiosity that he 
might have had, he prudently withdrew. 

‘*Post - Office Department, Washington, 
D.C., Division of Dead Letters,’’ repeated 
Mrs. Horne, as she scanned the outside of 
the queer-looking letter; but her puzzled 
tone changed to a note of mingled astonish- 
ment and joy when she tore open the 
envelope and recognized its contents. 

‘*O Mrs. Bennett,’’ she cried, ‘‘I’ve got 
my wish! THere’s my letter back !’’ 

‘*What, the one that you sent to Califor- 
nia?’’ asked Mrs. Bennett, with interest. 

“The one I thought I did. Seems that 
it brought up in Washington.’’ 

Unfolding the letter, she perused it with 
evident disapprobation, although an express- 
ive ‘‘Humph!’’ was her only comment as 
she finished. 

““No, Mrs. Bennett,’’ she said, firmly, as 
if in answer to a wistful look in that lady’s 
eyes. ‘‘I sha’n’t let you see it. Nobody is ever 
going to know what I wrote—except, of course, 
that dead-letter man in Washington, and most 
likely he’s forgotten by this time.’’ 

‘*But how in the world did the letter ever 
get to Washington ?’’ asked Mrs. Bennett. “Of 
course you didn’t direct it wrong?’’ she sug- 
gested, slyly. 

‘No, I didn’t,’’ replied Mrs. Horne. ‘‘I 
didn’t care to have pa know I had written, so 
I thought I wouldn’t direct the envelope till I 
was ready to mail it. When I got a chance, 
I slipped down to the post-office with it, and 
bought my stamp, and then I must have dropped 
the letter into the box without directing it at 
all.’’ 

‘Of all things!’’ cried Mrs. Bennett. ‘‘Well,’’ 
she chuckled, ‘‘we can’t call you the infal- 
lible Mrs. Horne any more. I suppose you’ll 
own up now that, for once, you made a 
mistake. ’’ 

Mrs. Horne had lifted the cover from the 
stove, and throwing in the letter, she watched 
carefully until it was quite consumed. 

‘*There,’’ she said, with a sigh of relief, ‘‘it 























did burn! I didn’t know but it would be as 
much of a dampener on the fire as pa’s dipper 
of water was. 

‘*No,’? she continued, in answer to her 
friend’s playful taunt, ‘‘I d’know as I’ll own it 
was a mistake. If I had to write the letter, I 
guess I did the very best thing with it. I tell 
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you, Mrs. Bennett, if you ever should write 
a@ mean, sarcastic letter,—probably you never 
will, for you are not so hot-tempered as I am,— 
but if you ever should, just fix it so it will go 
straight to Washington. And a little later per- 
haps you’ll be as glad and thankful as I am 
this minute to get the letter back !’’ 
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ILLUSTRATED FROM 


is difficult to define in a 
. concise title the purport of 
this article, which is in- 


tended to pass in review the non- 
European civilizations existing in 
negro Africa. Most people without 
considerable personal acquaintance 
with tropical Africa imagine that 
such arts, industries and manufac- 
tures as the negroes and negroids 
possess are of European introduc- 
tion within the last few centuries. 
But if they were to visit Africa 


with discriminating eyes,—say the THE comestic ox OF EQUATORIAL 


AFRICA. 


hinterland of Sierra Leone, for 
example,—they would be made aware of two 
types of civilization, sometimes superimposed, 
one on the other. 

There is the civilization of the Sierra Leone 
coast, of English and American origin. The 
people have been taught to build houses, for 
example, in the style favored in the southern 
United States, the West Indies, and—most in- 
appropriate of all— London during the eighteenth 
or early nineteenth centuries! They wear clothes 
of European cut and design; their music, their 
laws, even to a great extent their domestic 
animals, are derived from Europe. But travel 
up the Sierra Leone Railway for two hundred 
miles, reach the prosperous Mohammedan re- 
gions of northeast Sierra Leone, and although 
you will find even in villages buried in the 
forest a sewing-machine of a new pattern, a 
concertina, or possibly a typewriter, you cannot 
fail to realize that the alternative is not absolute 
barbarism, but that you have touched an older 
civilization of complex origin. 

A detail here and there carries one back by 
a chain of connecting links to the Berbers of 
Moroceo, who themselves had received ages 
ago a Mediterranean civilization, linked with 
that of Egypt and Phenicia, and anterior to 
that of Greece, Rome and Byzantium. 

Yet that is not all. It may account for some 
of the musical instruments, some of the melo- 
dies, the leather work, the beads found in old 
graves, the saddles of the horses, but not for 
some of the domestic animals, the forges, the 
looms, most of the games, much of the metal 
work, the flutes, harps, xylophones, ‘‘back- 
gammon’’ boards, the stone circles round the 
graves, the hammock bridges, the architecture 
of the mosques. 


In the Niger Basin. 


TILL more is this the case in the 

basin of the Niger outside the forest 

zone—right across Africa from Sene- 
gambia to Nubia, and perhaps also in the coast 
region of equatorial East Africa. 

Here the architecture in sun-dried mud on a 
wooden skeleton strongly recalls in its outlines 
the stone buildings of ancient Egypt. This 
building in mud, which presents such a uniform 
type of architecture between the sources of the 
Niger and the Senegal on the west and the 
region of the middle Nile on the east, does 
not penetrate south across the forest belt. It 
reappears again, it is true, at ancient Arab 
settlements on the east coast,—from Lamu on 
the north to Kilwa on the south,—but some- 
what doubtfully. 

Yet this ancient Egyptian civilization of trop- 
ical Africa — buildings excepted — has entered 
many parts of forested Africa, bringing with 
it all the negro’s musical instruments, except, 
perhaps, the drum and the musical bow. It 
has brought to him the games of Egypt,—the 
draughts-board, hollowed out 
into parallel rows of little 
cup-shaped receptacles in 
which the counters are placed, 
—the cat’s-cradles of string, 
the weaving of cloth from fiber 
or bast, the smelting and for- 
ging of copper and iron, the 
tanning of leather, the use of 
dyes, the carving of wood into 
pillows or head-rests, into 
statues or fetishes, the use of 
calabashes—gourds—as drink- 
ing receptacles, and a good 
deal to do with the architec- 
ture, design and building of 
houses. 

Egypt contributed to negro 
Africa all the cultivated 
plants and domestic animals, 
except the dog, and such wild 
fruits, roots and vegetables 
as are indigenous to Africa 
and are still uncultivated by 
the negro; and excepting, 
of course, those animals and 
Plants introduced from 











America, Asia or Europe by the 
Arabs, Portuguese, English, Dutch, 
French and Italians. 

We have sufficient evidence col- 
lected in Egypt, Algeria, Tunis and 
Morocco, in northern Nigeria and 
Senegambia, Abyssinia, the Congo 
Basin, Nyassaland and South 
Africa to be able without an undue 
stretch of the imagination to lay 
down approximately the human 
history of Africa for the last twelve 
thousand years. 

Some twelve thousand years ago 
this vast continent must have been 
thinly peopled, in the main, by four varieties 
of the negro race over all parts of it that were 
habitable by man, and perhaps by a rather low 
Caucasian type in the far north—Mauretania, 
that is, Morocco to Tripoli. 


The ‘*Hunter Stage’’ of Progress. 


fAl« these peoples, except, perhaps, the 


dark-haired white peoples of Barbary, 

were in the Paleolithic stage of culture. 
Neolithic ideas of improved stone 
weapons, pottery, possibly some 
domestic animals, may have 
already penetrated into Maure- 
tania. Elsewhere, in the valleys 
of the Nile and the Niger, of the 
Zambezi, and round the rim of 
the Congo Basin, on the plateaus 
and coasts of South and East 
Africa, the bushmen and ‘‘Congo” 
pygmies, the long-legged Nilotic 
negroes and the short-legged ‘‘for- 
est’’ negroes lived in a condition 
of absolute nudity, were entirely 
in the ‘‘hunter stage,’’ dwelt in 
small communities grouped round 
a vigorous father or a cunning 
hunter, had no more religion than 
a vague dread of natural forces 
and a growing, not easily as- 
suaged, longing for the continued 
existence after death of parents 
and great warriors. 

They cultivated no plants and 
domesticated no animals. They 
used rude stone weapons and 
implements of the Paleolithic 
type. They may possibly have 
possessed some form of boomer- 
ang, and a bow that shot arrows 
of reed or ‘bamboo splint; or 
arrows tipped with a hard knob 
of wood. They were possibly 
acquainted with the use of fire, 
but it is not certain that they 
were able to make fire by friction 
or ,other artificial means; they 
may only have availed them- 
selves of the frequent instances of 
thunder-storms setting the grass 
or dead trees alight—instances 
that within my own personal experience occur 
almost yearly in tropical Africa. 

They certainly profited by the ravages of 
these naturally caused bush fires, following in 
their wake, picking up and eating the roasted 
rats, lizards, birds, pigs, and so forth. It is 
possible that the actual invention of fire-making 
may have occurred at the dawn of the Neolithic 
era somewhere in Europe or Asia, and certainly 
had not reached many parts of Africa twelve 
thousand years ago. Even at the present 
moment in the history of man, I believe there 
are a few tribes of Congo 
pygmies that cannot make fire 
artificially, and can only re- 
new their hearths by borrow- 
ing lighted embers from their 
more civilized neighbors. 

The African people of this 
age—all over Africa—built 
houses no more than the chim- 
panzee. Just as the chimpan- 
zee is stated on credible 
evidence to weave a kind of 
roof or thatch of boughs and 
leaves above some fork in the 
tree, where he or she may 
take their rest, so Paleolithic 
man in Africa no doubt had 
wit enough to gather together 
palm branches, bunches of 
large-leaved Scitaminee, to 
protect himself or his wife 
and child from a rain deluge. 

But at this period the uni- 
versal habitation was the cave. 
In Mauretania cave-dwelling 
probably reached its culmi- 
nation. In the limestone 





formations of that great tract of Africa which | bast or bark or felting fiber for clothing, and 
lies north of the Sahara it is particularly easy |the proper dressing of skins for the same 


to enlarge existing water-made caverns or to 
start away and hew for oneself a new cavity 
in the easily carved rock. The most inhabited 
parts of Africa at this period would be those 


which offered the greatest facilities in the matter | 


of caverns—such as, for example, North Africa, 
parts of Egypt, the northwestern basin of the 
Niger, Abyssinia, Somaliland, the Elgon dis- 
trict of Uganda, the mountains of Nyassaland 
and of the southern watershed of the Congo, 
and the plateaus and coasts of trans-Zambezian 
Africa. 

The African of those days preferred the open 
country, both for the shelter of the caves and 
mountains and the abundance of big game. He 
probably dreaded the forest, which still remained 
somewhat densely peopled with powerful go- 
rillas and chimpanzees. Yet, because of the 
abundance of forest which characterized the 


Africa of twelve thousand years ago, African | 


man—at any rate, the negro—has inclined 
rather more toward an age of wood than an 
age of stone. 

It is possible, indeed, that the first human 


inhabitants of Africa had not known, or had | 
| of the existence of Negroland—hundreds, not to 


not remained in a condition of using, stone 
implements ; they had preferred sticks, trunks, 


logs, palm fiber, leaves and thorns to stones, | 
Instead of a bone | 


rocks, flint, shell and bone. 
needle they would use a thorn. For the hol- 
lowed stone receptacle they would use an empty 








| of the Dark Continent untouched. 


purpose, 

Egypt sent out into negro Africa all the 
indigenous musical instruments, except possibly 
the first form of the drum as a resonant block of 
hollowed wood—that is to say, a hollow trunk 
with one end covered with a skin, or a friction 
drum whereby a vibrating string reacts on the 
membrane. Egypt gave to Africa the first idea 
of the harp and the guitar, the xylophone, and 
the closely related metallophone, the flute, the 
pan-pipe, the whistle; Egypt started the idea 
of a wooden head-rest carved out of a solid 
block, of the raised bed for sleeping, as distin- 
guished from the mere litter of the human brute. 


Before the Fifteenth Century. 


mANy religious ideas came from Egypt, 
although negro Africa may have pos- 
sessed already those initiation ceremo- 


nies common to it and the savage tribes still 
existing in Australia, Papua and America. In 


| short, Egypt, aided fitfully by Mauretania, had 


implanted a very sensible degree of civilization in 
Africa long before Europe had become conscious 


say thousands of years before that marvelous 
fifteenth century, when Europe started out to 
conquer and civilize Asia, Africa and America. 
This Egyptian civilization still left some parts 
A few tribes 


nut or seed vessel, or a large and supple leaf. | in the very heart of Liberia or Portuguese 
The prone log of some tree, ruined by a bush | Guinea, in the most densely forested recesses 
fire, would be further burned and rubbed till it| of the Congo Free State or of the Babr-al- 
was fashioned into a rude canoe, or a segment | Ghazal, and the bushmen of southwest Africa 


of the hollow trunk would be used asa drum. | may have remained in the Paleolithic stage 
Men, women and children at this stage would | down to the coming of the white man. 








go in a condition of complete nudity, unless 





ENTRANCE TO AN ARTIFICIAL CAVE-DWELLING 


IN THE TUNISIAN SAHARA. 


they were here and there adorned or protected 
by the skins or plumes of the animals killed in 
the chase. They were probably acute enough 
to dig pitfalls with sticks hardened in the fire. 


How Culture Came From Egypt. 


N this primitive age of Africa burst 
the Neolithic culture of Egypt. From 
J) Egypt to negro Africa—now definitely 
negro Africa, the Africa toward which the 
bushman, the pygmy and the negro had been 
pushed back by the invading Dravidian or 
Caucasian—came some of the cultivated grains 
of Asia, the durra corn, millet’ and 
eleusine; the domesticated goat and 
sheep of Eurasia, the ox,—possibly 
first derived from the domestication of 
a wild species, Bos egyptiacus, now 
extinct as a wild form, but once indig- 
enous to northeast Africa and southwest 
Asia, the longhorned and sometimes 
humped type of to-day,—and so far as 
they have yet penetrated, the domestic 
ass and camel. 

Later came the domestic fowl, origi- 
nally brought from India to Persia, 
and thence to Egypt; and one or two 
new breeds of dog. 

From Egypt spread first of all the 
use of improved Neolithic stone imple- 
ments and weapons, the knowledge of 
making fire by friction; the smelting 
and forging of metal,—first copper, then iron, 
—improved basketwork, pottery, and the use 
of clay in building; the principle of thatch- 
ing, wood-carving with metal implements, the 
making of mats and the weaving of fiber, pos- 


sibly preceded by the practise of beating out | 





In many respects the population of the Gold 
Coast, or the southern and north- 
ern basins of the Congo and north 
Nigeria, the negroes of Uganda, 
Zambezia and southeast Africa, 
were more settled, more prosper- 
ous, more comfortable than they 
are at the present day, except 
in such small areas not yet inter- 
fered with by the white man. 
The people of the upper Kasai, 
of Katanga, of the Welle, of 
Benin and Ashanti worked metals 
as beautifully and adroitly then 
as they donow. They wove fine 
cloths of grass or palm fiber ; they 
constructed elaborate hammock 
bridges, made well-chiseled 
canoes, and clothed themselves 
with well-tanned skins or felted 
bark, as much as was required for 
purposes of decency or comfort. 
Some Arabian people undoubt- 
edly introduced an alien civiliza- 
tion into southeast Africa before 
the Christian era, but this seems 
to have been in a sparsely peopled 
land and to have died out, leaving 
practically no result among the 
negro races. Carthage sent forth 
a few ideas by oversea or overland 
traffic into the northwest littoral. 
Egyptian influence, under all 
the changing masters of Egypt, 
kept the Gold Coast and central 
Nigeria in touch with the outer 
world of Greece and Rome and 
civilized Asia. Africa, in short, 
was far from being a continent 
wholly barbarous when the Nor- 
mans, Genoese and Portuguese 
rounded the Morocco capes, 
passed the Atlantic coast of the Sahara, and 
landed—the whitest of white men yet in Africa 
—on the soil of Guinea. From this period, of 
course, the Europeanizing of Africa began. 
Greek influence in the Red Sea, the Greek 
impetus given to the commerce of Persia and 
India and southern Arabia, certainly brought 
the influence of India—and some of its animals, 
plants and manufactured products—to the east- 
ern littoral of Africa; but it was not until the 
tenth century of the present era that, under 
the influence of Islamic propaganda and Arab 
emigration, the Semitic civilization of northern 
and eastern Africa began. Even then the Arab 


AN AFRICAN GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 





and the Berber did little more than reintroduce 
into Africa the culture that: Egypt had origi- 
nated and had imposed on the Mediterranean 
world. 

It is the greatest possible mistake made by 
those who would rule Africa to assume that 
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negro Africa possesses no civilization and no| Gold Coast, inner Liberia, Sierra Leone and 


civic rights. 


Except over a very few areas, | Senegambia. And this realization of the deeply 


hardly worth mentioning as an exception, she | ingrained preéxisting civilization of the African, 
has possessed both these things since Egypt | before our intercourse with him began in the 
and Mesopotamia emerged into the light of the | fifteenth century, may make us more careful 


historical epoch, since the 
blood of the Caucasian, in 
its mixed and varied types 
of Dravidian, Hamite, Sem- 
ite, Iberian and Aryan, 
began to percolate through 
the woolly-haired, short- 
legged, flat-nosed, dark- 
skinned, thick-lipped races 
of primitive Africa, influ- 
encing, humanizing, beauti- 
fying almost all the negro 
peoples, with the doubtful 
exceptions of the Congo 
pygmy and the Kalahari 
bushman. 

Judged by the canons of 
beautiful physical develop- 
ment, can we deny a common brotherhood 
of humanity with the splendid races of the 
upper Congo, the Masai of East Africa, the 
Zulu, the Fula, the Mandingo? Can we not 
feel the beauties even of the pygmies’ choral 
songs, of the Susa and Duala airs on banjo 
and guitar? 

Our eyes can appreciate the artistry of Bakuba 
metal-work, of their wrought iron and inlaid 
copper ; we can perceive the passionate love of 
beauty for beauty’s sake in the pottery, dyeing, 
engraving, tanning, carving of Uganda, Lunda, 
Makarka (Nyamnyam), Hausaland, Kamerun, 
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HE first pull on the stranded steamer 

had been halted by the tragedy of 

Jeremiah Pringle’s heroic death. As 
soon as possible Capt. Jim Wetherly hastened 
back to the reef and Dan rejoined his ship- 
mates in the Resolute. They were very loath 
to leave the widow and son of the wrecking- 
master, who, with all his faults, had died as he 
had lived, unflinching in the face of the perils 
of the sea. But duty sounded a trumpet-call to 
save the Kenilworth, and with flags half- 
masted, the tireless tugs again hovered about 
her under the vigilant direction of Captain 
Wetherly. 

Meanwhile the wreckers had been toiling in 
night and day shifts, taking out more cargo. 
When at last the tugs were summoned for 
another Titanic tussle, every man felt that the 
supreme moment was at hand. It was now or 
never. Captain Wetherly declared, with pas- 
sionate energy : 

‘She must go! That’s all there is to it!’’ 

The tugs had been pulling a scant hour when 
Captain Jim felt the keel of the Kenilworth 
grind on the coral bottom. It was no more 
than a slight shock, which made the ship 
tremble as if.she felt a thrill of returning life 
and freedom. Then she hung fast for a long 
time, moved again, and perceptibly righted 
herself. Another interval of futile effort, and 
at last the steamer slid forward with a dull, 
harsh roar as her broken keel ripped through 
the coral and plowed slowly down the sloping 
shelf into the deep water on the landward side 
of the reef. 

The frantic tugs behaved as if they could not 
believe the Kenilworth was actually afloat. 
They refused to stop pulling with might and 
main until their prize was trailing after them 
down the fairway of the Hawk Channel. Their 
whistles bellowed jubilation, while Captain Jim 
signaled the Resolute : 

‘*Keep her going for Key West.’’ 

The panting tugs led the sluggish, battered 
steamer out through the nearest gap in the 
reef, and she rolled solemnly to the weight of 
the open sea, where she belonged. Captain 
Bruce was pacing the bridge of his ship, nerv- 
ous, absorbed in his own thoughts, and oblivious 
of the general rejoicing. 

Above the stern of the Kenilworth the Brit- 
ish ensign still flew at half-mast, and served to 
recall a scene which Captain Bruce wanted to 
forget. His partnership with Jerry Pringle 
had been ill-fated from the start. In a flash of 
splendid manliness Pringle had given his life 
to save the man who had smashed the evil 
partnership. And was he, Malcolm Bruce, 
shipmaster, willing to let this Jim Wetherly 
stand accused of the crime planned in Pensa- 
cola harbor? 

Dan Frazier came on board the Kenilworth 
for orders when the tugs slackened way to shift 
their hawsers, and Captain Bruce beckoned 
him to a corner of the bridge, where Captain 
Wetherly was standing. The haggard ship- 
master placed his hand on the lad’s shoulder 
as he began to speak: 

“Tt want Dan to hear what I have to say, 
Captain Wetherly. He came aboard my ship 
when she went on the reef, and refused to 
believe the worst of me, though he knew it 
all the time. I abandoned the ship and left 
him, instead of sticking by her, as I honestly 
intended to do. But I see now that my will 
had been undermined. There was a rotten 
spot in my heart.’’ 

‘*You didn’t mean to abandon me, sir, that 
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of his rights, more patient 
with his faults than if we 
persist in thinking of him 
as a half-brute, owing all 
his simple arts and indus- 

- tries to four centuries of 
half-contemptuous teaching 
at the hands—the fists, 
we might say—of Aryan 
Europe. 

And if we proceed to dis- 
cuss what Africa—all exag- 
geration and hyperbole put 
aside—does owe to the in- 
tervention of Europe, we, 
northern Europeans, must 
take off our hats to Portu- 
gal. She during two cen- 

turies—from 1480 till 1680—brought to the shores 
of the Dark Continent, east and west, many a 
useful domestic animal and cultivated plant— 
horses and cattle, swine, Muscovy ducks, maize, 
sugar-cane, manioc, sweet potatoes, onions, to- 
matoes and coconut-palms. She introduced 
improved weapons of the chase, better ideas of 
building, weaving and metal-working, a higher 
standard of comfort, greater fastidiousness in 
taste, manners, music, and even cooking. Por- 
tuguese ideas flew over Africa with a rapidity 
only comparable to the anterior (and allied) 
civilization of the Moor and the Arab. 
ay) 
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time on the Kenilworth,’’ spoke up Dan. 
‘*T never held that against you.’’ 

‘*T am glad you have a decent word for me,’’ 
replied Captain Bruce, with the 
shadow of a smile. ‘‘The long 
and short of it is that I am going 
to make a clean breast of it to 
the underwriters’ agent, Mr. 
Prentice, when we get to Key 
West. It seems to be the only 
way to clear you, Captain 
Wetherly. Of course I never 
dreamed that circumstances could 
be twisted about to bring you 
into this miserable business. But 
Pringle has gone, and I am not 
quite enough of a cur to dodge 
my share of the punishment. I 
make no defense; but my record 
was fairly clean until—well, you 
know when. 

‘*My owners are shrewd, 
tricky, close-fisted men, who got 
me into their way of doing busi- 
ness a little at a time. My ideas 
of right and wrong were warped 
by degrees. 

**At last these people had me 
fit for their work, and three voy- 
ages ago they put it at me that 
there would be no great sorrow 
if the Kenilworth met disaster. 
I should have quit them on the 
spot, but I took the temptation 
to sea with me. And in the 
next voyage I ran afoul of Jere- 
miah Pringle in Pensacola. He 
found me willing to listen. Five 
years ago I would have kicked 
him out of my cabin. You know 
the rest of it. Ten thousand dol- 
lars was the price if he could 
have the vessel to wreck. And 
my owners were ready to give 
me a bigger, newer ship if I lost 
her for the insurance. But you spoiled all that, 
and I am glad you did. I seem to be a weak- 
kneed kind of a rascal.’’ 

‘*This is mighty serious business for you,’’ 
said Captain Jim. ‘‘The underwriters will 
make an example of you. Are you going back 
to England to face the music?’’ 

“Tt means that I am in disgrace and will 
command no more ships, I suppose. But if it 
means prison, I don’t mean to veer from the 
course I have charted! There isn’t any other 
way out of it. I would rather be dead along 
with Jerry Pringle than go on 
hating myself and living in a hell 
of my own making.’’ 

“‘T reckon you are right,’’ said 
Captain Jim, after a long silence. 
‘*It pays to go straight, and every 
man must work out his own 
salvation.’’ 

‘“‘Anyhow, you would feel 
worse if your ship had gone to 
pieces,’’ Dan ventured to suggest, 
in his effort to find a ray of sun- 
shine in the cloud. 

‘*Right you are, my lad,’’ Cap- 
tain Bruce spoke heartily. ‘‘It 
has been a great fight, and a man 
couldn’t work alongside this uncle 
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me and Mr. Prentice,’’ sadly returned Dan. | and her boy,’’ replied Mrs. Frazier, ‘‘but they 


‘*T think it’s great of you to stand by Captain | will be happy again after a while. 


He was a 


Jim, but it doesn’t help my case. I am still | hard man, Van, and he never really knew his 


left high and dry as a liar.’’ 
‘*Things will straighten themselves out now. 


Don’t you worry. Mr. Prentice will be easier | 


to handle after he knows the facts in my case.’’ 
‘*How about salvage? Don’t I come in on 


that ?’’ anxiously asked Dan, who was not old | 
enough fully to appreciate the sacrifice involved | 


in Captain Bruce’s confession. 

**T expect to be paid my.towing and wreck- 
ing bill to cover my time and expenses,’’ said 
Captain Jim. ‘‘But I don’t want salvage. I 
won’t take blood-money, not even from the 


own family. He was the richest man in Key 
West, and of course they have no worries about 
money. ‘They fairly worship his memory be- 
cause he died a hero’s death. But it is as if 
they were admiring some noble character in a 
book, not a real, live man who was a part 
of their daily lives. They never knew him 
well.’’ ; 

‘‘Perhaps it was all for the best,’’ sighed 
Dan. ‘‘Bart will ‘never know anything else 


'about his father, and he has a memory to live 
| up to that is a better inheritance than all the 


pockets of those scoundrelly owners of yours, | 


Captain Bruce! 
a cent of insurance after you make your 
statement, and the repairs will cost them a 


They won’t be able to collect | 


money that was left behind. Oh, but it was 
worth while fighting hard to keep the truth 


| from Bart and his mother.’’ 


small fortune. The underwriters will make | 


it hot enough for them. Trust Prentiee- for 
that.’’ 

Dan raised his voice in lugubrious accents: 

‘*But won’t there be any salvage for me after 
all I went through in this beastly ship? Why, 
I have been expecting to get rich from it, to go 
North to school and college with Bart, and buy 
a bigger yacht, and give mother a holiday in 
New York, and—and all I get is to be called a 
liar by Prentice !’’ 

Dan’s disappointment was so keen that Cap- 
tain Jim hastened to console him. 

‘*T overlooked your case. Sure enough, I’ve 
robbed you of your rights, haven’t I? I sup- 
pose if you could go North to school and college, 
you and your mother would feel that you had 
your share of salvage, wouldn’t you?’’ 

“*Yes, indeed! That would clear up the 
account in great shape!’’ cried Dan. ‘‘But 
where is the money coming from? You can’t 
charge it up against the Kenilworth’s owners, 
can you?” 

‘*Well, if those Bahama niggers had blown 
up the steamer, the owners’ bills might be a 
good deal bigger,’’ said his uncle. ‘‘Just let 
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In the afternoon Dan went back to the Reso- 
lute to invite the chief engineer to supper. 
Mr. McKnight staggered the boy with an affec- 
tionate blow between the shoulders, and said: 

‘‘Old Prentice was aboard, looking for you 
not an hour ago. I told him that if he had 
a notion of calling you a liar some more, I was 
your proxy, and he could say it tome. I began 
to roll up my sleeves, and he plumb near backed 
himself overboard.’’ 

*“*T wish he had,’’ returned Dan. ‘‘What 
on earth does he want now? The Kenilworth 
case is all cleared up.’’ 

‘*Well, he was dying to see you, Dan. Better 
wait aboard. The old icicle will wander back 
after a while. I hear we are going to tow the 
Kenilworth to Jacksonville to be docked for 
repairs. Do you know when?’’ 

‘*Captain Jim said in about a month,’’ replied 
Dan. ‘‘As soon as she can be patched up to 
stand the voyage. But maybe I won’t be with 
you then. It depends on whether I win my 
salvage case.’’ 

“Too much sun. Gone a bit queer in the 
head,’’ murmured Mr. McKnight. ‘‘We sur- 
rendered all claim to salvage, you know that. 
It’s an outrage, too. When I was wrecking on 

the coast of — Hello, here 
comes old Prentice now!’’ 





your salvage claim rest for a day or so. I 
promise you it will be worked out somehow.’’ 

Early in the morning the Kenilworth moved 
slowly to an anchorage in the inner harbor of 
Key West. Her escort of victorious tugs whistled 
a glad farewell as they cast loose and steamed 
toward their several wharves. Dan was on 
board the Resolute, and as she neared the 
shore he saw his mother hastening down to the 
landing-place. 

**You will be all the salvage she wants out 
of this job,’’ said Captain Jim, as Dan waved 
his cap for an answering signal 
to the fluttering handkerchief. 

A little later mother and son 
walked homeward together, and 
she learned of Captain Bruce’s 
manly decision to make atone- 
ment. Her tender heart was 
moved with pity for his plight, 
and she spoke impulsively : 

‘“*T knew there was a great deal 
of good in him, Dan. And think 
how forlorn and unhappy he 
must feel. He needs friends. 
Ask him up to see us. I am 
very sorry for him.’’ 

**All right, mother. He’s 
proved himself a white man. 


of yours very long without wanting to live| How is Bart Pringle? Is he all broken up? 


straight and clean. 
worth, Dan. I haven’t forgotten that.’’ 
‘*But you can’t make things right between 


You helped save the Kenil- | He’s been on my mind most of the time since I 


went back to the reef.’’ 
‘It was a dreadful shock to Mary Pringle 





THEIR MOTHERS WERE STANDING TOGETHER ON THE WHARF. 





The underwriters’ agent was 
advancing with almost undig- 
nified haste, and as he came 
down the gangplank he ex- 
tended his hand to Dan, and 
exclaimed in most friendly 
fashion : 

‘Delighted to find you, Mr. 
Frazier! You will be good 
enough to sit down aft with 
me for a few minutes? I wish 
to show you a document which 
has just reached me.’’ 

Brushing past the glowering 
chief engineer, Mr. Prentice 
fumbled in his breast pocket and 
brought forth a large, official- 
looking envelope. His manner 
was really sheepish as he 
hemmed and hawed, flourished 
the envelope, and said: 

‘*T wish to offer you an apol- 
ogy, Mr. Frazier, which you 
are manly enough to accept, I 
am sure. I find myself in— 
er—a rather painful position. 
The fact of the matter is that I 
have been guilty of an error of 
judgment. Ihave in my hands 
a letter sent to me in care of 
the British consul in Key West. 
Attached to it is an affidavit 
which you may examine at 
your leisure. 

‘*To make a long story short, 
these documents come from 
Nassau. While investigating 
the Kenilworth disaster, it 
occurred to me to make some in- 
quiries concerning one Hurley, 
known as Black Sam, who had possession of the 
steamer when you were rescued from her. Your 
story of preventing an explosion seemed improb- 
able to me, partly because I could find no proof, 
and also because I held certain other suspicions, 
now removed, I am glad to say. I made an 
effort to locate this Hurley person. There 
was not one chance in a thousand that he 
would confirm the truth of your story, if found. 
But by extraordinary good luck, he was recently 
arrested for cracking the skull of one of his 
crew. And while in jail he was visited by 
my agent in Nassau. You will be surprised 
to learn that he readily consented to sign an 
affidavit describing his attempt to blow up the 
Kenilworth, and your part in the episode. 
The fellow has a rude sense of humor, it 
appears, and had come to regard it as a good 
deal of a joke on him.’’ 

‘Tt is great news for me!’’ exclaimed Dan. 
‘*T hated to have you think what you did.’’ 

“T have something more to say,’’ resumed 
Mr. Prentice, with a smile. ‘‘Captain Bruce 
and Captain Wetherly came to see me to-day. 
It was a strange interview, as you may perhaps 
guess. Captain Bruce confessed that he had 
tried to lose his ship on the reef. My suspicions 
were wrong from start to finish, and I have 
apologized to Captain Wetherly. In fact, I 
seem to be a walking apology. But the chapter 
is closed. The steamer is to be made fit for 
sea by her owners, without a penny of cost 
to the underwriters, and her master will go to 
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England to face the consequences of his confes- 
sion. Under the circumstances, I am of the 
opinion that the underwriters are deeply in- 
debted to you for preventing the total loss of the 
Kenilworth. They can well afford to do the 
handsome thing by you, Mr. Frazier, not as 
salvage, but as a gift, a reward for a heroic 
deed. Such gifts have been bestowed on several 
shipmasters within my recollection. Captain 
Wetherly informs me that you are ambitious 
to get an education. I pledge you my personal 
word that you can count upon receiving the 
sum of five thousand dollars to assist that praise- 
worthy ambition. I expect to go to England 
shortly, and will look after the matter myself.’’ 

While Dan struggled between gratitude and 
amazement to find words to fit the occasion, 
Mr. Prentice patted his shoulder with fatherly 
affection, and added: 

“TI know the story of your loyalty to your 
friend, young Pringle. It seems right and 
proper that you should go away to school 
together, without a shadow between you any 
longer.”’ 

Mr. Prentice left the Nassau documents with 
Dan, and took his departure, leaving the lad to 
stammer the wonderful tale to Bill McKnight, 
who found an outlet for his own emotion by 
announcing : 

‘‘If your mother won’t mind, I’m going to 
hustle right ashore, Dan, and hire the Key 
West brass band to serenade old Prentice to- 
night. I’ve got money in the bank, boy, and 
I’m going to turn it loose.’’ 

Captain Wetherly came aboard and added 
his congratulations to the tumultuous celebra- 
tion. When Mr. McKnight became quieter, for 
lack of breath, Dan spoke up with a sudden 
shock of unhappy recollection : 

‘*But how about Captain Bruce, Uncle Jim? 
It doesn’t seem fair for him to be left all alone 
to go back to England and be in disgrace among 
his own people. Why, maybe if he stands by 
his guns, he will be sent to prison.’’ 

‘‘T had a long talk with him an hour ago,’’ 
replied Captain Wetherly. ‘‘ He can’t be 
budged from his resolution to take all the 
blame for the disaster. And of course his 
owners will try to shift it all on him. I can’t 
help admiring his sand. But he may come 
back here later, Dan. I have just landed a 
big government contract for towing and dredg- 
ing work, to last for several years, and I need 
more help with the business I have now. I 
asked Captain Bruce to come back to Key West 
when he gets clear of his troubles in England. 
I told him that he would be with friends here. 
I would trust him as a partner as long as he 
lives.’’ 

‘*What did he say?’’ asked Dan and Bill 
McKnight in the same breath. 

‘*He was all broken up. Said he would think 
it over, and thanked me, and went off to tell 
Prentice about it. He will come back to work 
with me, I am pretty sure.’’ 


A few weeks later Dan Frazier and Barton 
Pringle were waving their farewells to Key 
West from the deck of a mail-steamer, north- 
ward-bound to enter a preparatory school. 
Their mothers were standing together on the 
wharf, and behind them towered the rugged 
figure of Capt. Jim Wetherly. As the steamer 
drew away and the last good-bys were shouted 
across the water, Bart sighed, and murmured 
to his friend: : 

‘*Father ought to be there to see me off. I 
can’t realize it yet, Dan. But I must try to 
live up to the example he set for me. I am so 
glad he and Captain Jim became good friends. 
It was the Kenilworth that brought them 
together. I reckon they were the same breed 
of men, only it took them a long time to find it 
out, ” 


Dan looked across the harbor at the rusty 
Kenilworth, which was almost ready to be 
towed away for a dry dock. The sight of her 
thrilled him with memories of the hardships, 
dangers and tragedy of the weeks of hard-fought 
battle on the reef. It came over him that while 
he had won his salvage and his fondest dreams 
were coming true, perhaps Barton Pringle had 
won even richer and more enduring salvage in 
the bright memory of his father’s last deed, a 
memory and an inspiration unmarred by any- 
thing less worthy. 

“T am proud of Uncle Jim,’’ said Dan. 
**And you can always be proud of your father, 
Bart.’’ 

Presently the steamer passed the Resolute, 
which lay at her wharf, ready for sea. The 
chief engineer hurried into the wheel-house and 
pulled the whistle-cord for all he was worth. 
The tug roared a hoarse farewell, and Dan 
gazed at her and the burly figure of Bill 
McKnight with glad affection in his eyes. 
They stood for something worth while to the 
boy who was leaving his shipmates to venture 
into strange waters and chart a new career. 
He had toiled among men who were fitly called 
“the Resolutes,’’ and the lessons of duty he 
had learned afloat would not be soon forgotten 
ashore. Dan was thinking aloud as he said, 
while he waved his cap at the powerful, sea- 
going tug in which he had played his part as a 
humble deck-hand: 

‘TI don’t know what this school is going to 
be like, but if I can live there so the Resolute 
won’t be ashamed of me, I’1] come out all right.’’ 


THE END. 
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HEY came pe- 
Tiodically out 
of the indefi- 


nite mountains in cen- 
tral Idaho, traded a 
few skins and Indian 
wares, and fished and 








in the vicinity of Bay 5 | 





and hail them, when 
she saw two of the 
men ride alongside, 
one on each hand of 
the man who had 
jumped his horse off 
the bridge; saw one 
of them take a gun 
from his saddle fast- 





loafed for a few days 
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enings, evidently 





sullen, dour-faced Ban- 

nocks, incorrigibly set against all the uses of 
civilization. Since the Indian war which had 
finally subdued them, they had seldom com- 
mitted overt acts of hostility. Nor were they 
much feared by even the timid in the sparsely 
settled valleys of the Snake River Mountains. 

So when three of the wild fellows, with their 
women, came riding out on the Gordons’ toll- 
bridge, Tracy Gordon, who was alone that 
forenoon, went indifferently down to see if she 
might collect some bits of silver; if not, to do 
as her father had often done, open the gate 
and let the vagabonds go free. 

Gordon had failed to make a competence at 
mining, which was the chief industry of the 
region; so he had taken up a little ranch and 
had built his toll-bridge across the Snake, at a 
point which considerably shortened the freight 
and stage roads between several mining ham- 
lets and the distant railway. 

The bridge was a center-pier structure, with 
stone abutments and with top bents bracing its 
twospans. Its upper side 
was railed by a flume, 
which carried water from 
Bay Horse Creek out on 
Gordon’s irrigated fields. 

On the other side there 
was no railing, except at 
the top bracings. 

The toll-gate was framed 
of steel rods, swung on its 
hinges, and shut with a 
spring lock. 

As Tracy faced expect- 

antly its center opening, — 
a ‘‘collection window’’ 
not often used,—an Indian 
with a flushed face rode 
forward from the group, 
and approached her with 
an imperious gesture of 
command. 

‘Open! Open!’’ he ex- 
claimed, roughly, and defi- 
antly pointing to the gate. 

**Four bits, please,’’ 
Tracy replied, smiling 
pleasantly. This was but ‘ 
one-third the regular price 
for six horsemen. 

Her pleasant demand, 
however, was met with scorn. ‘‘Open! Open!’’ 
he shouted, angrily this time. But for this 
demonstration Tracy would willingly enough 
have opened the gate. As it was, she felt 
indignant at the Bannock’s imperious manner, 
and shook her head decisively. 

With a fierce grunt and a gesture of disgust, 
the Indian turned his pony’s head across the 
bridge, and with quirt and spur, forced the 
snorting animal to the very edge. The pony 
settled to its haunches, looking down fear- 
fully, while the savage remorselessly lashed its 
flanks. 

‘*Stop that, you cruel thing!’’ shouted Tracy. 
‘*Here! Here! I’ll let you through!’’ She 
moved to turn the lock, but too late. The 
tortured pony, having apparently measured 
the distance, took the leap of twenty feet, and 
the deep current closed over horse and rider. 

Tracy sprang to the end of the toll-gate and 
peered down, to see both Indian and pony come 
to the surface none the worse for their plunge. 
She heard the other Indians laugh unpleasantly 
as the man climbed into his saddle and his pony 
swam easily away to the opposite shore, where 
a gravel bar anda low bank awaited its landing. 

The girl was glad of the ledge bank on her 
side, a bank which had made the toll-bridge a 
possible source of profit. Indignant at the 
Bannock’s behavior, she turned away and took 
a path to the house. 

As she mounted the higher ground to the 
dooryard she felt lonely, and wished heartily 
that she could have gone with her father and 
mother to Bay Horse, whither they had driven, 
some miles away, to do necessary trading. Her 
riding pony, La Salle, was picketed some rods 
in the rear of the house. She went out to him 
and put her arms round his neck, talking to 
him in her affectionate way—a way which he 
seemed in a measure to understand. 

She turned her eyes to the other side of the 
river presently, and saw the group of Bannocks 
halted and engaged in an animated and, judg- 
ing from their gestures, indignant council. 

In a revulsion of feeling she now wished 
heartily that she had thrown open the gate at 
once and let them pass toll-free. After all, she 
refleeted, Indians should have a right to the 
public highways, after having given up so 
much to the white people. 

She was minded to go down, open the gate 





WITH A FIERCE YELL TO CONFUSE HER... 





then the two, with their women, rode away, 
taking a trail down the river which would give 
them crossing some way below. 

The man they had deprived of a gun sat 
looking after them in silence for two or three 
minutes. Tracy, uneasy at what she had seen, 
watched him steadily, until suddenly he wheeled, 
jumped his pony across the irrigation ditch, 
rode down into Bay Horse Creek, and plunged 
through. 

When his pony had-labored up the rather 
difficult bank, the Bannock rode straight across 








a horse and cattle path, was tortuous and 
narrow, and with a chance of tragic conse- 
quence should her pony stumble. 

Yet Tracy, leaning forward, with a stout quirt 
handle held before her face to ward off twigs 
of the chaparral, took it fearlessly. She would, 
under other circumstances, have enjoyed the 
exciting and perilous ride. She came to the 
ridge safely, and rushed her pony for two hun- 
dred yards along its flat back to an old crossing 
just as the Bannock whirled his stampeded 
herd up on the slope below. 





under protest. And | 


With not an instant’s hesitation, Tracy urged 
her pony, in stiif-legged lunges, down upon 
the front of the climbing bunch. Whooping 
shrilly and whirling her rope-end as the Indian 


| had done, she split the herd fairly, as was 





a sage-bush flat, toward a bunch of horses | 


feeding near an opposite foot-hill. 


| treacherous weapon. 


Those horses, nine of them, were a band of | 


half-breed or ‘‘ American horses,’’ as they are 
called in that country, belonging to her father. 


| five yards, 


inevitable, a part galloping away at angles on 
each side of the slope. 

La Salle came to a sharp halt, in one 
stiff-legged jump, as the Indian’s horse was 
thrown squarely in front of him. For a seco:d 
the girl confronted the Bannock’s evil face at 
One hand held the coil of his picket- 
rope, the other a running noose. With a fierce 
yell to confuse her and a dexterous whirl of his 
lariat, he flung the noose! 

Tracy threw a hand above her head to fend 
off the rope; but a wide noose, well flung, is a 
It struck her fairly on 
the forearm, and a loop whipped over her hand 
and fell about her waist. 

Savagely the Indian jerked his rope taut, 


She divined instantly that the Indian intended | catching her securely about the middle and 
running off one or more of them in a spirit of | pinioning one arm, and with another wild yell 
revenge, and that his companions had tried to he put spurs to his horse. Had her wit not 


dissuade him from doing so. 


away his gun, that was one good thing, and | out of her saddle. 


DRAWN BY H.C EOwAROS 


. HE FLUNG 


Tracy’s courage, when she saw the Bannock 
really riding round to gather the scattered herd, 
mounted to meet the emergency. 

She rushed into the house, changed her skirt 
for a divided one, slipped a short-barreled ‘‘44,’’ 
which her father had taught her to use, into a 
pocket, got out her saddle and bridle, and ran 
for her pony. By the time she had mounted 
La Salle, the Bannock was pushing the whole 
Gordon range herd at a gallop up toward the 
Bay Horse ford. 

Tracy dashed down to the bridge, unlocked 
the toll-gate without dismounting, backing her 
pony away to swing it open, then clattered 
across the bridge and up the road along the 
flume and irrigation ditch. 

As she passed the spot where she had seen 
the Indians bunched, she saw a whisky bottle, 
evidently just emptied, lying in the middle of 
the road. She should have taken warning at 
this, but sure that the Bannock had no firearms, 
excited and determined, she dashed ahead. 

The Indian saw her, and rushed the herd 
into a stampeding run. He followed upon their 
heels, yelling fiercely, and swinging his picket- 
rope in wide circles. Tracy saw that his intent 
was to reach the first mountain slope, across 
the Bay Horse, in advance of pursuit. ‘Then 
he would be between her and the herd, and 
could frighten or chase the white squaw off. 
Once well into the mountain, he could outrun 
till dark any pursuit that could be put upon 
his trail, and when night fell he would make 
sure of getting away with his booty. 

The girl set her teeth grimly. He should see 
how easily she was frightened! She saw that 
he was driving the horses at a whirlwind gait, 
and when they had splashed across the ford, 
that he would beat her to the slope of the hill 
and over its rise. 

She had reached the point of this high- hill, 
at the edge of the river valley, and with a 
double strategy in mind, she turned suddenly to 
the right, taking a trail down the river. The 
Bannock would thus be led to believe that she 
was afraid to interfere with his chase, and had 
ridden away for help. 

But she knew an old trail ahead, which led 
high above the river and out upon a flat ridge, 
which the Bannock must cross to get through 
the only passable gap on that side of Bay 





They had taken | then been nimble, Tracy must have been hurled 


With a sudden sway of her 
body to the left, she 
shouted at La Salle to go. 

The pony seemed to 
understand his mistress’s 
need, and sprang instantly 
after the Bannock’s horse. 

Before that animal could 
get the length of his picket- 
rope, La Salle was upon 
his heels. Looking back, 
the Bannock sought by 
vigorous yanks to throw 
the girl out of her seat. 
Finding that not feasible, 
he turned about, and hold- 
ing hard upon the rope, 
to prevent her from slip- 
ping the noose, he drove 
his horse along the slope, 
spurring and yelling to 
increase its speed. 

Tracy’s peril was fright- 
ful. One stumble from La 
Salle, and she would be 
dragged to death at the 
heels of that crazy crea- 
ture’s animal. She real- 
ized now that the Ban- 
nock was riotously drunk ; 
that her only hope lay in 
the weapon in her pocket. She drew the pistol, 
but hesitated to fire. Then, with sudden inspi- 
ration, she made several quick efforts, caught its 
muzzle against the taut rope—and pulled its 
trigger. The rope parted, all but a broken 
strand, and flinging herself backward with a 
wrench, she severed that. With a ery of joy, 
she whirled her pony about and fled for home. 

Swift as a bird, La Salle sped down the 
steep slope and skimmed across the intervening 
little valley. Yet although his speed was good, 
the Bannock had the swifter horse. He gained 
slowly but steadily in a half-mile run. 

On a slope, near the top of the hill which 
would bring her within sight of home, Tracy 
saw that she must again use her pistol; that 
her pursuer was indeed beyond the reach of 
fear or reason in his drunken rage. 

He was preparing to fling his rope at her— 
close upon La Salle’s heels—when she turned 
and leveled her pistol at him. He threw him- 
self flat upon his pony’s neck and came on, 
swinging his noose. 

Tracy fired three shots in rapid succession ; 
her horse, toiling up-hill, gave her some stead- 
iness of aim. At the third shot the Bannock’s 
horse dropped in its tracks; its rider sprawled 
upon the slope, rolled twice over, and lay face 
down, with arms outstretched. 

With a white face, frightened more at what she 
had done than at what she had suffered, Tracy 
fled for home, not again casting a glance behind 
her. And there, in her own room, lying upon 
her face, her mother found her two hours later. 
It took both parents to get from her a disjointed 
story of what had happened. Then the mother 
gathered her in her arms, and Gordon rode 
swiftly away to the spot where she had left the 
fallen Bannock. 

He was gone but a little time. 

**Cheer up, my brave little girl!’’ he shouted, 
as he came into the house. ‘‘That rascally 
Indian, worse luck, wasn’t scratched! He 
was only possuming. He’s gone, saddle and 
bridle, and with my roan gelding—the only one 
of the herd he could catch, I reckon. His 
tumble no doubt sobered him a little; put a 
grain of sense into his addled pate. You hit 
his horse squarely.’’ 

‘‘Oh, the poor thing!’’ cried Tracy, who 


THE NOOSE. 





loved any horse, and she sobbed afresh, shaken 


Horse Creek. For a little way this old trail, | both by sorrow and relief. 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

E very housewife recognizes the principle that 
dustless corners mean clean rooms. It is 

upon this principle that a sanitary campaign 

has been begun in a certain suburb of Chicago, 

to be known as the ‘‘alley beautiful’? move- 

ment. 

aoe is a game for men, no doubt, but let 
us suppose the girls were all to decide it to 

be too brutal to watch, and were to refuse every 

invitation to attend the matches. How long 


would the game last, do you think? Through 
one season ? 


he historic instance when ‘‘parallelopipe- 
don’’ was used as a crushingly opprobrious 
epithet is recalled by an incident in a Southern 
city. A stranger in town was arrested for 
insulting a policeman to whom he had laugh- 
ingly referred as ‘‘a walking encyclopedia.’’ 
N@y every catastrophe shows forth anew 
the capacity for heroism that exists in plain, 
every-day men. After the terrible mine disaster 
in Cherry, Lllinois, the first six bodies taken out 
were those of volunteer rescuers, many of whom 
were not even employed in the mines. 


|! there is any doubt of the pendulum-like 
movement of educational theory, listen to 
Doctor Shanklin, the newly inaugurated presi- 
dent of Wesleyan, as he refers to the advanced 
elective system-.as a ‘‘scrap-heap educational 
fad.’’ A few years ago would any college 
president have ventured to put it so strongly? 


“‘Teliberately breaking the laws is not a very 
good way of proving one’s ability to help 
make them,’’ is the caustic comment an enthu- 
siastic believer in woman suffrage makes on 
the ‘‘suffragette’’ movement in England. The 
feeling is becoming general that methods of vio- 
lence are only setting back the progress of 
the suffrage movement. 
T= are the days when every wish that is 
expressed in the family is noted by those 
anxious to buy a present that will please father 
or mother, or one of the brothers or sisters. 
Many such a wish is expressed with the knowl- 
edge that as soon as the wisher leaves the room 
there will be a discussion as to who shall buy 
the present. So the pleasant Christmas comedy 
acts itself through the weeks. 


ing Edward celebrated his sixty-eighth birth- 
day last month in excellent health and 
spirits, and yet seven years ago the coronation 
ceremony was first hastened on account of his 
physical condition, and then postponed until 
he should recover from the effect of a serious 
operation. Not only in the matter of his health, 
but in other ways as well, he has confounded 
those who had dismal forebodings when good 
Queen Victoria died. 
pee i has recently allowed France to erect 
a monument at Wissembourg, Alsace, in 
honor of the French soldiers who fell there in 
1870, but it carefully censored the inscription 
and refused permission for the emblems which 
were to be placed on the pedestal. The unveil- 
ing of the monument was the occasion of a 
great demonstration of Alsatian loyalty to 
France, and emphasized anew the tragedy of 
the lost provinces which France mourns with 
unceasing bitterness. 


| pea a papyrus found wrapped about an 
Egyptian mummy we learn of an ancient 
Alexandrian named Dorion, who made a fight- 
ing machine so deadly that it was called ‘‘the 
Ender of War.’’? That was two or three cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ, but the inven- 
tion of explosives which are to accomplish the 
same result by their very destructiveness still 
goes merrily on. It is safe to say that by no 
such means will warfare be brought to an end. 
The human race will not easily be frightened 
out of the business; it must be raised above it. 


loser relations between the churches and the 
working man are the object of a resolution 
presented to the American Federation of Labor 
at its recent convention in Toronto. The reso- 
lution calls attention to the growing interest 
taken by the church and its ministers in labor 
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“GA SeNoasten oS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


problems, and asks that the first Sunday in 
September be set apart as Labor Sunday. The 
ministers are to be requested to present some 
phase of the labor problem, and the unions 
urged to codperate by attendance. The plan, 
if adopted, would make an excellent introduction 
to Labor day. a7 


yb ~ president of Bryn Mawr College for 
Women upsets some opinions generally, al- 
though it is to be hoped erroneously, entertained 
concerning college women and marriage. She 
denies that the college girl knows too much to 
be willing to do housework, or that her training 
unfits her in any way to be mistress of a home. 
On the contrary, she says, the college girl grad- 
uate makes the best wife in the world: her 
average health is better, her wages when she 
works are higher, and the average number of 
children born of mothers who are college grad- 
uates is slightly greater than the number born 
of non-college mothers. Finally, she declares, 
they are somewhat taller in stature, and marry 
stronger men, and, as a rule, choose their hus- 
bands more wisely. 
. * © 


BIRTH. 


Into this world we come like ships, 
Launched from the docks, and stocks, and slips. 
Thomas Hood. 


* ¢ 


DEMANDS UPON THE PRESIDENT. 


r. Taft’s recently completed journey took 
M him into three-quarters of the states and 
one foreign country, and covered a dis- 
tance of more than thirteen thousand miles. It 
occupied nearly two months of time, during 
which there were but few days when he did 
not make either a formal or an informal speech. 
He slept in hotels, cars and on boats, and ate, 
or was expected to eat, every dish peculiar to 
each place he visited. He had been back in 
Washington just one day when he started out 
again, on a visit to Connecticut, to lend his pres- 
ence to the inauguration of a college president. 
This is an illuminating, although not at all 
a remarkable, illustration of the demands the 
American people make upon their Presidents. 
It represents, indeed, but a small part of the 
unofficial duties required of the head of the 
nation. Within a few years it has become a 
practise for graduating classes in high schools 
to visit Washington during the spring vacation, 
and an audience with the President is almost 
always sought and frequently secured ; and the 
other tourists who, without any sufficient rea- 
son, try to see him, are beyond computation. 

A friend who called upon Mr. Blaine when 
he was Secretary of State, and remonstrated 
with him for having declined the presidential 
nomination, was answered thus: “I do not 
want the office. ‘The American people demand 
a President who can stay awake four years. I 
am getting on in life, and I must have my 
sleep.’? Mr. Blaine felt equal to the onerous 
official duties of the Secretaryship of State, but 
not to the unofficial duties of the presidency. 

It is natural that all the people should wish 
to see or entertain the head of the nation. It is 
not either reasonable or considerate to ask the 
President to meet those who have no claim upon 
his time. Respect for the office ought to extend 
to personal consideration for the feelings of the 
man who occupies it. 


* @ 


TO OPEN JOHN BULL’S MOUTH. 


t was in a railway-carriage between London 

and Bristol. The one American 4 

a social being, wondered at the four English- 

men who shared his compartment, without pay- 

ing the least attention to him or to one another. 
At last he produced his card, and announced: 

‘*This, gentlemen, is my name. I have never 
committed murder or been arrested for any crime 
whatever. If any of you is equally fortunate, 
I should be glad to talk with him.” - 

Thus airily and with ironic pleasantry did 
Jonathan touch on one of John Bull’s most 
obvious failings. The Englishman is not nor- 
mally sociable or responsive. Whether the struc- 
ture be of shyness or of self-sufficiency, he 
surrounds himself with a wall of reserve which 
baffles the most garrulous stranger. 

But Mr. W. T. Stead, who, for a Briton, is 
very fond of doing unusual things, has deter- 
mined to change all that. Accordingly, he 
has founded the Roundabout Club. Solid and 
sober British opinion will no doubt dub it the 
Gadabout Club. Members of the organiza- 
tion wear two crossed flags in their buttonholes, 
to indicate that they are ready to engage the 
first comer in conversation, and that harmless 
remarks about the weather will not be construed 
as personal insults. 

Already the insignia of the club may be 
seen in the streets of London. Free speech, of 
which the Englishman has long deprived him- 
self, is to be restored to him if Mr. Stead and 
his Roundabouts can bring it to pass. 

More talkative races will follow with friendly 
interest this inoculation of England with the 
virus of sociability. Will the infection ‘‘take,’’ 
or will the British constitution be strong enough 
to throw it off? It is hardly to be expected that 
the easy intercourse of the American railway- 
car will ever prevail among those padded cells 
in which Englishmen do their travelling, or 








that London eating-houses will ever cater, as 
do the Continental cafés, to patrons who come 
quite as much to empty their minds as to fill 
their stomachs. 

But if the Englishman can be brought to 
understand that under other hats than his own 
there is matter worth coming at, if he can be 
taught the pleasure and profit of a more catholic 
human intercourse, he will have taken the first 
step toward that full enjoyment which comes 
from acquaintance and conversation with one’s 


fellow men. 
* © 


HONEST SPEECH. 


Men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 
Lowell. 


* ¢ 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


he habit of reminiscence is‘a symptom of 

advancing age, and common to men and 

women of every time; but it is perhaps 
more fascinating to the elderly of to-day than 
to those of any previous generation. Such 
wonders as they have seen come to pass! 

‘The village life of twenty years ago has been 
revolutionized, at least for the women. In that 
day, when one wanted a friendly visit with a 
neighbor, the loan of a recipe, or advice about 
the baby’s cough, one put on one’s bonnet and 
shawl and went to her house. Now we take 
down a telephone receiver for our talk. More- 
over, the bonnet and shawl have given place to 
hat and coat. 

In 1889, when one journeyed to the city for a 
day of shopping and pleasuring, it was a long- 
anticipated and considered matter, involving the 
family horse and phaeton or a horse-car, then a 
slow railway -train, connecting with another 
horse-car. Now trolley, ‘‘electrified’’ railroad 
and automobile whirl us from village to city 
and back again before our mothers would have 
made up their minds for the trip. 

Twenty years ago ‘‘getting dressed’? was a 
simple matter, requiring no help beyond a 
word of friendly criticism from daughter or 
husband. Now the services of daughter or 
husband, or both, must be enlisted, and it is 
currently reported that the village old maid 
who lives alone has to go to a neighbor to be 
‘*hooked up’’ every afternoon! 

We need not walk to the post-office, since our 
letters are dropped at our doors, nor to the 
market, since the telephone takes our order, 
nor even to church; for the sermon and the 
music may come to us over the wire. Yet we 
were never so busy with gadding and going. 
Will the advent of air-ships complicate still 
further the life of the twentieth century? Or 
shall we presently be able to retire at will into 
the calm of the Fourth Dimension, and take 
there the rest-cure which is becoming a neces- 
sary antidote even for village life? 


* 


THE STING OF SATIRE. 


N°: for many years has England been so 
stirred by a single poem as it has been 
of late by William Watson’s lines, ‘*The 
Woman with the Serpent’s ‘longue.’’ The 
commotion raised in the social, political and 
literary circles of Great Britain has caused 
ripples round the world, and has demonstrated 
that poets, even in the prosaic and bustling 
twentieth century, still possess something of the 
power they exercised in earlier times. 

Watson’s lines draw a most unflattering pic- 
ture of an ambitious and indiscreet social leader, 
influential in high places, who slights the 
worthy, sneers at the just and blackens good- 
ness. Although everybody professes to see in 
the unnamed subject the wife of a leading 
statesman, neither she nor her friends care to 
give to the resemblance that recognition which 
would be involved in a denial or protest. 

Such a poem, whatever its motive or justifi- 
cation, is a reminder that satire is a form of 
writing with which this generation is compara- 
tively little familiar. In classical literature and 
down to the nineteenth century there is no lack 
of satire in either prose or verse. If there was 
an enemy to be attacked, a sham to be exposed, 
a social reform to be effected or political corrup- 
tion to be probed, there was an Aristophanes, 
a Juvenal, a Horace, a Rabelais, a Swift, a 
Pope or a Dryden to speed the envenomed shafts 
of satire straight to the mark. The ‘‘Biglow 
Papers’’ of Lowell are perhaps the best exam- 
ple of satire in American literature. 

It is probable that the greater freedom of 
speech allowed in these days accounts in part 
for the lack of satire in contemporary literature. 
When open denunciation and direct attack are 
possible there is less temptation to use the style 
employed in this instance by the English poet. 


* ¢ 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


illiam Cameron Forbes, who was ap- 

pointed governor-general of the Philip- 

pines last month, is the fifth to occupy 

the post since the organization of civil govern- 

ment in 1901. The first was Mr. Taft, and his 

successors were Luke E. Wright, Henry C. 
Ide, and James F. Smith, who lately retired. 

The new governor-general has been a member 

of the Philippine commission since 1904, and 














has been occupied with public improvements 
and with the preservation of order. The islands 
are orderly now, save for an occasional outbreak 
of one of the savage tribes ; and public improve- 
ments are under way that will elevate the social 
and industrial condition of the people. High- 
ways have been built where there were merely 
trails, and when all the contractors have com- 
pleted the work on which they are engaged 
there will be a thousand miles of railroad in 
the islands. A water and sewer system has 
beén built for Manila, and that city is now the 
only one in the Orient which has modern sani- 
tary improvements generally installed through- 
out its limits. ; 

Free schools are maintained, in which half a 
million children receive instruction in the Eng- 
lish language and in other subjects. It is said 
that more native Filipinos now speak English 
than Spanish, although Spanish was the official 
language of the islands for two hundred and 
fifty years. : 

The new Payne-Aldrich tariff law permits 
the free entry into the United States of large 
quantities of sugar, cigars and manufactured 
tobacco, and on rice only requires the payment 
of duty on the full amount of imports. The 
law was intended to improve the business of 
the islands, and will probably be successful in 
its purpose. 

The government is evidently attempting in 
good faith to do its duty toward the dependent 
races that have come under its care in the 


Orient. 
* © 


SAVE THE BABIES. 


new national association has been organ- 

ized for the study and prevention of 

infant mortality. Its formation is the 
outcome of a conference in New Haven, at 
which were present about two hundred dele- 
gates, most of whom are either physicians or 
persons connected with charitable or philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

In all ages and all civilizations the number 
of children who died during their early years 
has been appalling. Although the rate of infant 
mortality is lower now than it was formerly, 
the lessened evil makes a deeper impression 
upon the public conscience. 

The New Haven conference brought together 
specialists in infant nutrition, officials engaged 
in administering depots for the distribution of 
pure milk, nurses employed in the house-to- 
house teaching of hygiene for mothers, super- 
intendents of hospitals and children’s homes, 
managers of seaside and country resorts, and 
many others, each familiar with some corner of 
the field; yet the conference was unanimous in 
accepting the fundamental principle that poyerty 
is the great cause of infant mortality. 

‘‘Where the white hearse stops most often, 
you will find the weakest place in your munici- 
pal housekeeping,’’ said one speaker. 

It is true, and its truth comes home to every 
man and woman in the land. 

The farmer who neglects to wash his milk- 
cans endangers the lives of children fifty miles 
away. The thoughtless pollution of a stream 
or the careless spitting on the sidewalk may 
rob some mother of her baby. These are indi- 
vidual responsibilities. There are others no less 
important. To pay good wages, to keep tene- 
ment-house property in order, to vote for men 
who believe in parks and playgrounds, clean 
streets and pure food, is to save the state’s most 
valuable possession—the lives of the children; 
and no one who neglects such obligations is 
entirely guiltless. 


e* @ @ 


| Sen awed who have been at work for a year 
planning an irrigation system for Mesopota- 
mia have made their report to the Turkish gov- 
ernment. They propose the building of a series 
of dams in the Euphrates and Tigris rivers to 
control the floods and impound the water for the 
irrigation of what was once the granary of the 
ancient world. They estimate that an expenditure 
of ten million dollars would produce so great’ 
results that it would earn an annual profit of 
nearly twenty per cent., and that if Mesopotamia 
were connected with the Mediterranean by rail, 
it would become one of the most prosperous dis- 
tricts in Asia. When the country was thickly in- 
habited, it was irrigated, but in the centuries since 
then engineering methods have improved so that 
water can be distributed much more successfully 
than was possible in ancient times. 

‘ests by members of the United States Geolog- 

ical Survey have demonstrated the fact that a 
gallon of denatured alcohol can be made to do the 
same amount of work in an engine as a gallon of 
gasoline. The alcohol, moreover, makes no smoke, 
and is less likely to yield disagreeable odors; but 
the lower cost of gasoline makes it at present the 
cheaper fuel. The tests are interesting chiefly 
because the time will probably come before long 
when improved processes both of agriculture and 
of manufacture will greatly lower the price of 
alcohol. One reason why. Germany uses alcohol 
so extensively as a motor fuel is the ability of the 
Germans to make alcohol cheaply from potatoes, 
and the fact that they can raise four hundred 
bushels of potatoes to the acre. 


F™ many years the Indians of Arizona have told 
of vast and wonderful caverns in the unin- 
habited northwestern portion of the territory, but 
the white men who heard the tales have regarded 
them as the fanciful creations of the aborigines. 
This summer, however, Prof. Edgar L. Hewett, 
director of the branch of the School of American 

















Archeology at Santa Fé, New Mexico, has inves- 
tigated the stories, and after a seven days’ mule 
journey from Gallup, New Mexico, with Indians 
as guides, he found and explored the caves. He 
reports that they are indeed of mammoth pro- 
portions; with extensive passages and gigantic 
chambers large enough to contain a great building. 
There are natural stone bridges exceeding in 
grandeur those of Utah and West Virginia. He 
and other scientists plan another trip to the caves 
in the near future. 
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THE MOUSE- TRAP. 


he day after she became one of the stenog- 
raphers at Wilkins & Arnold’s, Janet Weath- 
erby pinned up a little card in the front of her desk. 
It was rather a custom among Wilkins & Arnold’s 
stenographers to pin something up in their desks. 
Estelle Morey had the photograph of a popular 
actress in hers; Emma Frailey had a fancy head; 
Bess Jameson, a row of postals, most of them 
supposed to be comic. Janet’s card contained 
merely a familiar quotation from Emerson: 

“If a man can write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than 
his neighbor, the world will make a beaten path to 
his door.” 

Estelle, strolling across to read it, began to 
laugh. 

“Nothing nervy about that!” she remarked. 

“Which are you planning to be,” Bess asked, 
reading it over Estelle’s.shoulder, “‘an author or a 
preacher?” 

“You couldn’t get W. & A. to try your new 
mouse-trap if you invented it,”” Emma contributed. 
“They’re fifty years behind the times, and always 
will be.” 

“Let us know when the world begins to come 
your way,” a fourth cynical voice remarked. ‘“‘It 
will be interesting to watch. Maybe you’d give us 
reserved seats.” 

“Certainly I will,” Janet retorted, good-natured- 
ly. Her color had risen a little under the teasing, 
but she did not take down her motto. 

One morning Billy stopped at her desk. Billy 
was the office boy, and they two were often the 
first ones there, Billy by urgent request, Janet by 
free will. 

“Say,” he demanded, ‘‘do you believe that?” 

“Certain sure,” Janet answered, promptly. 

“Aw, I don’t. Ain’t any chance for a feller jest 
opening doors.” 

“TI don’t know why not. I’d open doors so that 
people would like to have me do it for them. I’d 
do it so that W. & A. would think you the best 
office boy they ever had.” 

“Guess you’d like to try it a while,” Billy 
grumbled. 

Janet picked up a letter she had just copied. 

“Isn’t that a pretty piece of work?” she asked. 
“There isn’t a correction, not even a comma; and 
look at that margin!” 

“Nobody’ll know the diff,” Billy enue. 

“I shall know the difference. Whom do you 
suppose I’m doing this for? W.& A.? No, sir. 
First of all, I’m doing it for Janet Weatherby, and 
she’s a mighty exacting chief.” 

“Aw, stuff!” said Billy. 

A month later Janet received a promotion. It 
was Mr. Arnold who explained it. There was a 
pleasant twinkle in his eyes. 

“We like your motto,” he said. “Still better, we 
like the way you are living up to it. Our attention 
was called to it by a young man by the name of 
Perry. 
“Billy!” Janet exclaimed. 

“A young man of discernment, Miss Weatherby. 
Also, he bids fair to make a really satisfactory 
office boy. A motto that will react upon an office 
boy is a valuable asset.” 

“But I never thought of Biliy; I meant it only 
for myself,” Janet protested. 

The smile in Mr. Arnold’seyes deepened. ‘“Pre- 
cisely, Miss Weatherby,” he replied. 


* © 


REMINDED. 


“We all upset here this morning,” said the 
young woman who was showing ready- 
made suits to Miss Cordelia Grant. “One of the 
girls in our department lost her mother very sud- 
denly. I’ve been trying to get together some black 
things for her to wear.” 

Miss Cordelia looked disturbed. She had sud- 
denly remembered a hurt expression on her own 
mother’s face. It had been just before she left 
the house that morning. Then, with a murmur of 
Sympathy, she gave her attention once more to 
deciding between the gray stripe and the small 
brown check. 

Half an hour later, when she had chosen her suit 
and was waiting for the fitter in a small mirror- 
lined room, the saleswoman, who was waiting, too, 
spoke again of the matter that was filling her 
heart. 

“One of our girls lost her mother last night,” 
she said, quite forgetting that she had told it. “I 
had just finished getting together some black 
things for her when you came in.” 

“Yes; you were telling me,” Miss Cordelia an- 
swered, with the same troubled look that had come 
before. 

“Was I? Well, I can’t think of much else. It 
was so terribly sudden. Her mother had supper 
all ready, just as usual,—they two lived together,— 
and then she dropped dead, a few minutes before 
the girl got home.” 

“Oh!” 

“Wasn’t it terrible? Heart failure, I suppose. 
And Frances was telling me only yesterday she 
didn’t know how she could ever live without her 
mother—they were so wrapped up in-each other. 
Wasn’t it strange that should happen on the very 
day? One good thing, though. She told me that 
if either one of ’em should be taken, there’d be 
nothing but sweetness for the other to remember 
—no hard words, ever. I’m glad of that.” She 
wiped hereyes. “Whatisit,madam? Something 
missing?” 

“No,” said Miss Cordelia, who had been search- 
ing through her bag. “Only I must get a nickel 
somewhere and send a telephone message.” 

“Thave one right here. Yes. and welcome. I 
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tell you, as soon as I heard of Frances’ trouble, I 
couldn’t do a thing till I got adime changed and 
called up my mother, just to make sure she was 
safe. All I could think was what if a certain 
remark I made before I left the house should be 
the last word I’d ever have a chance to speak to 
her. When I got to the telephone, there I found 
two other girls waiting to do the same thing.” 

A gleam of sisterhood lighted Miss Cordelia’s 
face. “It’s exactly what I want of this nickel,” 
she confided, as she took it. 
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“Venetian” Calendar 
For 1910 





inches in size. Its single fold gives 

it four pages or panels eleven by six 
and one-half inches. It is a standing 
Calendar, but is suited for hanging if 
the owner prefers. It is lithographed on 
the finest card: two colors and gold are 
used outside; twelve colors and gold 
are used within. 


i Calendar is eleven by thirteen 


The principal page bears a lovely Vene- 
tian scene painted by Mr. Thomas Moran. 
This and all the accompanying orna- 
mentations show that the publishers 
have spared no pains or expense to give 
the Calendar the most refined and deii- 
cate beauty. e 

The outer panels are of beautiful Ital- 
ian design; one inner panel carries Mr. 
Moran’s painting, the other an appro- 
priate message done in the vivid style of 
an old Italian missal with superbly illu- 
minated borders and initials. This page 
also bears the richly gilded calendar pad. 
The large date figures have been suc- 
cessfully designed to combine use with 
beauty. e 

This Calendar will be sent free to all who 
pay their subscriptions for 1910. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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GLASSWARE AND HARDWARE. 


n occasions of impending danger people some- 
times do what seems to them most absurd at 
other moments. When the steamship America, 
which carried one of the Ziegler exploring expedi- 
tions to Franz Josef Land in 1903, was being 
crushed by ice the following winter, it became 
necessary to abandon the ship in haste. 


Orders were given to unload upon the ice every- 
thing that would be of use in the long winter yet 
before ag men. The work must be done with 


des 

Wile i the crew was xy the bags over the 
side of the ship, the cook, who was of an excitable 
nature, suddenly appeared at the rail with a large 
bag, which he heaved over with all his strength. 
It struck the ice below a resounding crash, 
causin one of the sailors to exclaim: 

“Hello, oom, what was that?” 
“Oh, that is ‘all ri <M ‘*g — answered. 


lamp chimneys and 
But it was —_ all po ht, for during the winter 
ttoms out of pickle 


we were obliged to -_* 
bottles and use them in place of chimneys that 


had been broken. 


“It was 


MAKING RETURN. 


here are several proverbs to the effect that 
kindness never goes unrewarded. In his latest 
book, “Just Irish,” Charles Battell Loomis tells a 
story that proves these sayings all to be true. It 
is told of a well-known priest of Dublin who met 
the claims of reciprocity with a cheerful prompti- 
tude. 

Father Healey, very witty and very kindly, was 
invited by a millionaire, probably a brewer, to go 
on a cruise with him. Over the seas they sailed, 
and landed at many ports, and the priest could not 
put his hand into his pocket, for he was the guest 
of the millionaire. 

At last they returned to Dublin, and as the mil- 
lionaire was a man of simplicity of character, the 
two took a street-car to their destination. 

“Now it’s my turn,” said the priest, with a 
twinkle in his eye, and putting his hand in his 
pocket, he paid the fare for the two. 


“LOUIS CROSS - EYE.” 
ven monarchs are nicknamed—if they deserve 
it—by their loving or detesting subjects. The 
Detroit News tells of one royal nickname that even 
the Frenchmen of the fifteenth century could not 
have invented. 

A doctor, visiting a Western city, went over the 
local museum. After admiring one or two of the 
exhibits, the curator, who was an old man, said: 

yut we’ve got a chair here that belonged to 
Louis Cross: Eye. 

“Oh,” said the doctor, ““who was he?’ 

“Don’t you know, sir? Why, he was one of the 
kings of nee.” 

“King of France? Louis Cross-Eye? There 
must be some mistake. Show me the chair.” 

The old man promptly complied, and pointed 
with conscious pride to a ticket inseribed : 

“Once the property of Louis XI. 


* ¢ 


RACY METAPHOR. 


he Archbishop of Canterbury is a great exam- 
ple of a ready wit, according to the Pathfinder. 
He was going with a number of clergymen in to a 
luncheon, after some ecclesiastical function one 
day, when some dignitary observed : 
“Now to put a bridle on our appetites!” 


Quick as lightning the archbishop retorted 


“Say, rather, now to put a bit between our teeth.” 
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ee A sweep of the hand sets it sation 
“THE IDEAL 


Ball-Bearing Top” 


The youngest child It will spin for 5 min- 
can spin it, for there is S E 
no winding. Beautiful- 
ly nickeled. Nothing 
to wear out. Rubber 
Tire prevents injury to 
fingers or furniture. 


dis 

finger while Top is s in- 

ning makes beautiful 
color combinations. 
Buy 
of 
your 

Dealer 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. 


242 West 23d Street, New ork ity. 
Will keep a child quietly amused for hours. 
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Dry his eyes 
and stop his cries 


Cuts or scratches will soon 
stop smarting when you dress 
them with 








CARBOLATED 





This Trademark 


used only for the 


GENUINE 
BAKER’S 
COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 

















Send for free recipe book 
finely illustrated 


WALTER BAKER & Go, Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


VASELINE 


In Convenient, Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 
(Contain No Lead) 


This perfect antiseptic dressing is 
the safest way of utilizing the 
cleansing value of Carbolic Acid, 
combined with the healing com- 
fort of Vaseline. 


For Cuts, Sores, Bruises, 
Wounds, Burns, Abrasions 


This is but one of the twelve preparations that 


together form a safe and convenient medicine chest 
for the treatment of all the little accidents and ailments 
prevalent in every family 
You should know the uses of the following : 
Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
‘ure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 
WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
It tells you what each preparation is especially good 
for, and how they should be used to gain immediate 
relief. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline ’’ Product 
7 State St., New York 


London Office : 
42 Holborn Viaduct 
























WINSLOW 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Easiest to adjust— Smoothest running and the fastest and 
the finest skates that skill and science can produce. 
They are free. 


The World's 
Standerd—Cholee 
of Champion 
Skaters for 
over 





Please send for our new illustrated catalogues. 
Kindly state whether you are iriterested in Ice or Roll 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFC. CO., 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 

84-86 Chambers St., New York. 

No. 64 Avenue de la Grande Armée, Paris. 
Potsdamer Strasse 4, W. 9, Berlin. 


8 Long Lane, E. C., 






ALL STYLES 
ALL PRICES 
ALL DEALERS 


er Skates. 


London. 
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a . Gentleman's large size, 18K. gold-filled fili 
Ld be gree design. Space for owner's name 

2 No. 204—$2.50. Mottled rubber cap and barrel. 
2 For efficiency, nothing better. 

. If you cans find a dealer write direct. 
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come—that will be treasured fora 


lifetime, often recalling memo- 
ries of Christmas day —the ap- 
propriate gift for father, mother, 
sister, brother, friend or sweet- 


heart, is a Parker Iaicky Curve 
Fountain Pen. 


PARKE 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


are always efficient, ready writers, and 
they are the exceptionally cleanly 
Fountain Pens because they have a 


curved ink-feed, the Lucky Curve, ex- 
clusively a Parker feature, which pre- 
vents leaking into the cap when the 


fingers—no wiping off of barrel before 

using w 
The New Parker Jack-Knife Safety. 
The latest, most striking fountain pen success, 


small enough to go in lower vest pocket or lady's 
Can be carried in any position without 


Standard or Self-Filling, $1.50 up. 


No. 15—$7.00. As shown on extreme left of this 
ad. A superb pen, tinted pearl slabs held by 
gold bands, cap covered with gold filigree, 
space for owner's name 

No. 46—$10.00. As shown second from extreme 

} right of this ad. Particularly a lady's pen 
Corrugated pearl slabs, 18K. gold-filled fili- 

] gree design. 
No. 41—$8.50. As shown on extreme right. 


50 Mill Street, JANESVILLE, Wis. 





For Xmas. 


e gift that will get a glad wel- 
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What is it to grow old? To fare 
With gathering silver in the hair, 
Unwelcome. And to see, perchance, 
The bloom forsake the countenance, 
The red the lip; the simple change 
To something pitiful and strange ; 
To see the tremulous thin hand 
Where the blue veins like traitors stand ; 
To see each morning in the glass 

A gray and weary specter pass 
Across the face of youth—ah me, 
We half forgot had ceased to be! 


What is it, being old? To feel 

Slow faltering through the footsteps steal ; 
To note the faint obscuring sense 

Make daylight dull and darkness dense. 
When sunsets glow, when stars burn cold, 
When purple mists the woodland fold, 
When passing wafts of fragrance make 
The heart with ancient memory break, 
When waves sing up the shore, to know 
That these were joys long, long ago; 

To see the pageant passing by, 

To long for death, and dread to die! 


The compensation? ’Tis to wait 
Close, close upon the outer gate 

That tops the last and utmost height 
And guards the country of delight,— 
The land already seen in gleams, 

The land of all our lovely dreams,— 
Conscious how slight the bar has grown 
Between us and the vast unknown. 
Grown old, to feel more warmly shine 
Love that can only be divine ; 

To be no more a leaf wind-driven, 
But daily drawing nearer heaven! 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 
— T's last notes of ‘Lead, 


etl 





Kindly Light,’’ faded 
softly away, and only 
gentle summer sounds—the 
light stir of the old elm be- 
side the window, the fine 
hum of tiny wayside voices 
—broke the stillness. All 
the windows were wide 
open, and a golden shaft of 
sunlight fell across the foot of the coffin. The 
minister was looking at it as he began to speak : 
‘‘Dear friends, I know we are all thinking 
how beautifully fitting it is that our songs 
should be full of light when we pay our last 
tribute to the beautiful soul who has left us. 
In the three days past, I have been thinking 
over her life here, and it seemed to me that the 
lesson of it was one for all of us to take to heart. 
It can be put ina sentence: Her windows were 
always open to the lighf. 

‘*Think of her life, as the oldest of you have 
known it through sixty years. She was always 
poor, she had no education, she had missed the 
great joys of womanhood, she had no peculiar 
gift of person or talent, no influence, we might 
lightly have said. But the presence of all of 
you here to-day, and the sorrow and joy that 
look out of your eyes,—sorrow for our loss, joy 
for her gain,—prove how hastily and untruly 
such judgment would have been pronounced. 

‘*As I have looked back over the twenty 
years I have known her, I have been astonished 
to find how much of what we have won in these 
years has been due to her quiet, steadfast loyalty 
to the light. 

‘*You will all recall scores of instances. I 
can mention only one or two. I came among 
you a young man, new to my work and to you. 
It isn’t easy to begin a task-of any sort with 
the skill of an experienced worker. I was often 
discouraged, often perplexed and disheartened. 

““One day I was calling upon this woman, 
and the talk fell upon one of these perplexing 
themes,-and before I realized it I had told her 
my trouble. It concerned a certain man who 
had lost all the respect and confidence of others, 
and seemed hopelessly committed to a drunk- 
ard’s life. I can hear her answer now: 

** ‘Don’t you be discouraged. I never saw 
a human being yet that wouldn’t show you 
what you looked for if you looked long enough. 
There’s three of us looking for the manhood of 
Joe Tremont,—his wife and you and I,—and 
we'll find it yet!’ Those of you who can look 
back twenty years will remember how splen- 
didly her faith was rewarded and how we 
found that manhood. 

‘*Nor was it toward humanity only that she 
kept her windows open; she opened them no 
less toward new ways and customs and thoughts. 
I happen to know that one or two of the inno- 
vations in our church life were personally 
difficult for her to appreciate, but her attitude 
never changed. ‘I’m an old-fashioned body,’ 
she would say, ‘and I can’t quite keep up, but 
you go right on; I’ll follow the best Ican. I 
won’t let you get out of sight.’ 
than once or twice that openness of heart, un- 
consciously to her, and at the time unconsciously 


And more | again 
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to us, has been the means of winning for us 
some of our greatest blessings. 

‘* Better than any gift of earth is this which 
we may all make our own—such passionate 
loyalty to the God Who is Light that all the 
windows of our house of life may always stand 
open to His truth.’’ 


THE GOLD-MINER’S GARDEN. 


ousewives who cannot be happy without 
H their little gardens had better make a wide 

détour of the Nevada desert. Nothing 
grows in the treasure hills and vales of the Great 
Basin save the joshua-tree, a shabby variety of 
the yucca-palm; sage-brush and the greasewood 
bush. A writer in Good Housekeeping tells of one 
attempt at gardening which proved not only ex- 
pensive, but useless, 


In Goldfield there was the wife of a bonanza 
mine-operator who pined for a little lawn. Her 
husband freighted down from the Washoe range a 
thousand-doilar car-load of sod. 

It was carefully laid out before the tiny cottage 
by an expert —— borrowed from a garden 
estate in southern California, and it was gener- 
ously sprinkled with water bought by the on. 

It was summer-time, and usually one hundred 
degrees in the shade at noon. 

‘or a day or two the liberally watered sod 
looked fresh, and a few blades of grass raised 
their heads proudly. Hundreds came from miles 
round to feast their eyes on this little patch of 
verdant green. 

The gold-miner’s wife was overjoyed, and sent 
to Sacramento for a box of rose-bushes. She 
would have a little oasis of her own. 

Alas! one shimmering afternoon it began to 
blow. Spirals of sand rose up on the hill slopes 
and danced down the trails and into the camp, 
gaining velocity and volume with ovesy revolution. 

First came one little sandspout, which tripped a 
sprightly saraband on the little lawn. Then came 
another, a trifle larger, and dan like a mad 
dervish from corner to corner of the square of sod. 

Lt anage a very ballet of — were per- 
forming their bewildering evolutions about the 
cottage, re at last one into the other, and 
becoming a pr ous whirlblast of alkaline dust. 

en this cruel visitation had —— the little 
lawn had vanished. Although deluged with a 
reckless waste of water, not a solitary blade of 
grass could be brought to raise its head. The 
poisonous dust had killed swiftly and thoroughly. 


THE PUMA AND ITS PREY. 


he puma is so fond of horse-flesh that in 
{3 Patagonia it is difficult to breed horses, as 
the colts are killed by this American lion. 
A native told the author of “The Naturalist in La 
Plata” that on one occasion, while driving his 
horses home through a thicket, a puma sprang out 
of the bushes to the back of a colt following behind 
the troop. 


The puma ali t 
with one forefoo' srasping its shoulder, while wi 
the other it seized the head, and giving it a violent 
wrench, dislocated the neck. The colt fell to the 


Next to horse-flesh, the puma prefers mutton. 
He does not like veal, although he will kill a calf 
upon occasion. A cunning puma, which on cloudy 
nights raided a sheep-ranch, used as a place of 
concealment the pen where a dozen calves were 
kept, while it was waiting to attack the sheep. 
But it did not injure a calf. 

Pigs, when in large herds, defy the puma by 
massing themselves together and presenting a 
serried line of tusks, The ass also resists suc- 
cessfully the puma’s attack. When assaulted it 
thrusts its head between its fore legs and kicks 
violently until the puma is driven or wn off. 

One day an Indian, while riding, saw a youn 
cow wate ing his oem. Her manner show 
that it was in a state of dangerous excitement, 
and the Indian conjectured that some beast o 
prey had killed its calf. He began searching for 

he calf’s body. While thus Hay the cow 
repeatedly charged him. Presently he discovered 
the calf lying dead | the long grass, and by 
its side a dead puma with a large wound just 
behind the shoulder. 

The calf had been killed by the puma, for its 
throat showed the wounds of large teeth. The 
cow had driven one of its long, sharp horns into 
=o gaaes side while it was sucking the calf’s 


ted directly on the colt’s back, 


WHAT MOVED HIM. 


he extravagant hats which the ladies have 

been wearing this year have little to recom- 

mend them, but they have at least proved a 

boon to the comic artists and the funny men of the 

newspapers. Here is a jeu d’esprit taken from 
the Chicago Tribune: 


The rain, which had come suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, was falling in torrents. Among the 
persons who had taken shelter under a friendly 
awning was a fashionably dressed woman. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” said a plainly 
attired man considerably oy middle age, ste 
ping up to her and lifting his hat, “but I want 
a my sincere thanks.” 

“‘What do you mean, sir?” she said. “Thanks 
for what?” 

“IT never expected to see it again,” he went on. 
“Tt has been nearly thirty years since —” 

“Since what, sir? What are you talking about?” 

“Pardon my emotion, madam, but I used to live 
in Salt Lake City and —” 

“T have nothing to do with Salt Lake City, sir. 
I never was there in my life.” 

“But Iwas. That wasmy home for many years. 
And when I saw —” 

‘When you saw what?” 

“That hat of a, madam. It brought back 
the old thrill. It’s an exact reproduction of the 

‘eat Mormon Tabernacle, w 

en aching throu: 
once more before 





ch my eyes have 
h all the weary years to see 


ie. My longing has been 
satisfied at last, and I thank you from the bottom 
of a grateful heart!” 


Again lifting his hat, he stepped forth into the 
pouring rain and strode rapidly down the street. 





DUTCH DINNERS. 


he Dutch, when they invite one,—and they are 
T not a guest-seeking nation,—are extremely 

hospitable, says a writer in Harper’s Bazar. 
They make one at once wel Someti ’ 
however, when it comes to dinner, their active 
hospitality demands an energetic recognition. 


The table is laid with piles of plates before each 
chair. On one’s first visit the spoons and forks 
are of heavy silver, the knives of the finest steel 
andivory. Nevertheless, one never eats with them 
> en one has been shown that a family 
ae them, that ends it. One eats thereafter 
rom every-day ware. 

“What would the silver be like for our children 





th | and t 





if we used it often?” an old lady asked. ‘What 
ee we possess if our ancestors had been care- 
less?” 


In this house of which I am speaking the maids 
came in as we took our places. The host carved 
the great veal roast,—veal is the company meat,— 
and gave each d her huge portion. They then 
were served with vegetables, and withdrew. 

The soup, of course, came first, and the maids 
received their portion of that also, but in the 
kitchen. The door shut behind them, the unmar- 
ried daughter rose and served the —_— 

m.. — course claimed the top plate, the second 

e next. 

Words are absolutely inadequate to do justice 
to the variety and excellence of the small cakes, 
or tartjies, of Holland. 

Each city has its own, and each baker guards 
jootoucty he receipts which have come down 

rough the ages from father to son. 

This hostess, in particular, set about introducing 
me to all varieties, and on one occasion, to amuse 
me, had twenty-four kinds of delicious confections 
of paatey. light as feathers, whipped cream, pre- 
served fruits, almonds, “sugar, spice, and all 
things nice.” 

The hour for dinner that is most in favor is 
about half past five in the afternoon. 


THE *NORTH: WIND 


“(By Charles 
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ind of the North, I know your song 
Out on the frozen plain, 
But here in the city’s streets you seem 
Only a ery of pain. 


I know the note of your lusty throat 
Where the black boughs toss and roar, 
But here it is part of the old, old cry 
Of the hungry, homeless poor. 


I know the song that you sing to God, 
Joyous and high and wild, 

But here where His creatures herd and die, 
Tis the sob of a little child. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


ifferences in opinion are oftentimes enlight- 
D ening in that they spring from and betray 

characteristic differences in education and 
mode of living. Two men who met and got into 
conversation recently in the Texas ‘‘Panhandle” 
illustrate again the fact that persons may differ 
violently in expressed opinion, and still may often 
be discovered acting on identically the same 
impulse and sentiment at heart. 


a an outrage!” declared the cowboy, vehe- 
men ° 

What is?” asked the college man, surprised 
and disconcerted in the midst of his tale. 

*“*Why, the way that bunch of sophomores broke 
into your bedroom and took you without dressing. 
n tied you upin the park. I’d have lugged 
the as man that put his foot over my threshold—I 
would. 

“But I was galy a freshman. Don’t you see, it 
was me | just their way?” 

“No, I don’t see,” said the first, ‘and what is 





more, no man ought to stand for anything like 
that. It was a rough-neck trick. here was 
I wouldn’t 


vege gua 1 
“We didn’t carry | na in college. 
shoot any one, no matter what happened. Besides, 
I didn’t mind it much.” 

“Well, you area greeny! And they were break- 
— on your privacy and damaging your property, 
an — 


“Oh, but that was the custom. Don’t you see 
— first-year man expects it. , that wasn’t 
ing compared to what the Bar L outfit did in 

hai ¢ into the 


sa mountains—the time the blizzard was 
coming, and got lost for three days.” 

“Oh, that!” sniffed the Texan, scornfully. 
“Why, I ought t’ ’ve knowed better—I wus only a 
tenderfoot, and it made me wise. I came through 
all right. {showed ’em I wasn’t any mollycoddle.”’ 

“‘Well, but how about your frozen toes and those 
o- days with nothing but jack-rabbit to live 
on 

“Hw h ! ” 

“T was only chilled a bit when the sophomores 
untied me next morning, and I didn’t miss a meal 





at that.” 
“Aw, now, that’s different. I’d ought to have 
knowed better than to go off there r the fool 


steer. But a cow-puncher has to take his chances, 
PU ng sooner he learns to savvy the better ’tis 
er him.” 

“That’s just what the sophs said about —” 

“But they was breaking into your bedroom, and 
they made a fool out of you afterwards. It I'd 
been there, I’d ’a’ made a couple of ’em look like 
sieves in the sunlight first.” 

“Well don’t know,” said the ex-freshman, 
thoughtfully. “I think’I’d rather play the foo 
before a dozen on a dark night than fool around 
half-frozen for three days by my lonesome. It al 
depends on how you want to take it, I guess—and 
then again, on what you’re expecting.” 





AN UNEXPECTED PROMOTION. 


enny’s intellectual achievements were far 
B from notable, but in the eyes of his small 

sister he was none the less a wonderful 
personage. She keenly resented allusions to his 
lengthy stay in the last. desk row at school, 
although Benny himself took quite a cheerful and 
philosophic view of the matter. 


One afternoon the little girl appeared, flushed 
and panting, in the library doorway. 

“Daddy,” she exclaimed, “you promised Benny 
a dollar when he got moved off the bottom bench, 
and now he’s up in the next row with me and —” 
Benny himself entered just then, in his usual un- 
concerned way. 

“Why, what’s this I hear, my son?” his father 
welcomed him. “I’m very glad you’ve worked your 
way up —” The boy stared uncomprehendingly. 
“Elsie says you’re in the second row now,” his 
father continued, in explanation. 

“Course!”* returned the youngster, imperturb- 
ably. ‘‘We’re all in the second row—the bottom 
bench’s being painted.” 


*® 


AT LAST. 


somewhat tardy recognition of the claim to 
honor of a notable pioneer is reported in 
the Atlanta Journal. When the millionaire 


had completed his summer home, he began to 
think about decorating the grounds. 


“You need some statues,” volunteered his 
friends. 
eat agreed the millionaire, ‘but what kind 
of statues?” 
One friend suggested a bronze Saint Patrick, 











but despite the fact that the millionaire is Irish 
and decidedly proud of it, he shook his head 
—- . 

“Stone reindeer,” hazarded another. 

“A cast-iron dog or two,” said a third friend. 

The millionaire rejected each suggestion, and 

gan to think for himself. 

few weeks later there was set 2 in his garden 
an oblong block of stone, perfect lain on all 
sides but one. On that side was a tablet with this 
inscription : 

“To the memory of Adam, the first man.” 

On top was a little sun-dial. 

“It’s a monument to Adam,” the owner ex- 
plained. “And why not?” he demanded, bellig- 
erently. ‘“‘Isn’t it about time that somebody 
recognized his service to mankind?” 


AN EVER-PRESENT DANGER. 


rs. Campbell had listened to her neighbor’s 
M plaint without any special evidence of 
sympathy. ‘“He’s an unselfish man and 
kind as ever lived,” the neighbor ended, “but 
when we go off travelling he does mortify me, 
asking so many questions. Folks all know we 
come from a little country place, just by the things 
he asks.” ; 


“?Tisn’t so bad as having a man that won’t ask 
anything, nor let you!” said Mrs. Campbell, her 
round eyes staring half-resentfully at a crayon 

rtrait of her husband as she spoke. “It’s only 
ust by chance that we got the right car coming 

ack from Boston.” 

“Dear me, how’d you lose track of it?” asked 
the neighbor. . 
“We didn’t—but we might have for all William. 
that’s what I’m saying!” And Mrs. Campbel 
pret the floor impatiently. 

“We came along the track, without a mite of 
time to spare, and when we saw a car that said 
Saltville on it, among other names, I was for 
getting straight into it, as there was such a crowd. 

ut William, he hitched me right along by the 
elbow, and up onto the platform of the car in front 


of that one. 
“*This’ll be better,’ he said, ‘nearer the station 


when we get there. : 

“*But the placard’s way up front,’ I told him, 
‘and you haven’t seen it. How do you know where 
this car goes? It may not go near Saltville.’ 

“But all the time he was bearing me right on 
ahead of him, and pressed me into a seat, without 
a word, me beseeching him to go out and ask if we 
were in a car that would take us home, but he 
wouldn’t stir. He only kind of set his jaw, and 
oe Raed by his common sense’ that we were 
al ” 

“Well, of course —” began the neighbor. 

“Of course I wouldn’t be here talking to you 
if we hadn’t been,” interrupted Mrs. Campbell. 
“But what I do know is that some day William 
will be carried out to Dakota or some such, when 
he’s calculating on his common sense to get him 
to Saltville, and makes up his mind not to ask a 
—<_ question. 

“You don’t know what I’ve borne from William, 
good as he is!” 


A MAN OF PARTS. 


he subject of getting into a theater on one’s 

| professional card came up between Mr. 

Bransby Williams, a famous impersonator 

of Dickens’s characters, and a veteran actor of the 

old school, called Jim Pymer. Mr. Williams said, 

as he has recorded in his book entitled “‘An Actor’s 

Story,” that when he had left his cards behind, as 

frequently happened, and was asked his name, he 

simply said, ““Bransby Williams, working at so- 
and-so.” 


“My boy,” said the old actor, “I never waste 
words. I give them my card, and if they don’t 
want to let me in, I bow m self out with as much 
7 as my status will allow.” 

ith this he held out one of his cards. Mr. 
Williams took it, and read: 


im Pymer. 
Comedian, Glee Singer, Comic Singer, Patter, 
Vocalist, Shakespearean Jester, Clown and Comic 
Singer, Author nt in Advance, Ring Master, 
Stage Master, ballet Master Chairman, Lecturer, 
Foreman of Bill Posters, Bill Inspector, Licensee 
and Manager, Licensed Victualler, Treasurer. 
Petty Cash Manipulator, and now at the Tivoli 
Theater of Varieties, Peter Street, Manchester. 
Will you a pass me to see the Entertainment. 
ours respectfully, Jim Pymer. 


* 


A PARTLY GOOD EGG. 


al had just sent his dish of cereal back to the 

H kitchen. “It’s not half-cooked!” he said, 

disdainfully. ‘‘When I was a boy,” began 

his father, “children were taught, in fact, made, to 
eat what was put on their plates.” 


“Would 7; have eaten raw oatmeal?” de- 
manded Hal. 

“T would,” said his father, virtuously, “unless I’d 
been lucky enough to slip it to the dog or on my 
sister’s plate. 

“Nearly always,” he went on, ‘‘we took what 
was given us without a word. Children were not 
supposed to condemn, criticize or otherwise assert 
themselves. 

“It made for heroism, if not for truthfulness,” 
he continued, in a glow of pride and reminis- 


cence. 

“T remember being at Aunt Martha’s at Thanks- 
|. -time. She was an excellent soul, but 
ner fetish was economy—in just the wrong 
things. 

“At breakfast one morning, while I was strug- 
gling with an Rg she said she was afraid f 
— very good, but without offering a sub- 
SS) 


ute. 
* ‘Oh, it’s all right,’ I said, manfully, for mother’s 
eyes were upon me. ‘Some parts of it are very 
good.’ ” 
® ¢ 


A WELL-SUPPLIED PULPIT. 


Ta are various morals to this story of Doctor 
Clifford, the eminent English clergyman. 
One is that it is wise for public speakers not 
to put off their appearance at the meetings they 
are to address till the last moment. A writer in 
Woman’s Life tells the story. 


Doctor Clifford was once conducting a series of 
services in Birmingham. a few minutes 
before the commencement, the doctor was refused 
admission by the policeman at the door. 

“T want to go in,” said Doctor Clifford. 

“Are you a seat-holder?” 

am not.” 
‘ou can’t go in.” 
,” remarked the famous passive resister, 
“that there will be room for me in the pulpit.” 

“T am not so sure of it,” reto the officer. 

“But I am Doctor Clifford, and I am due to 
preach in another minute and a half.” 

“Oh, are you?” said the incredulous policeman. 
“T have let in two Doctor Cliffords already.” 
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DRESSING SUSAN. 
By Paul P. Foster. 


hen Dorothy was four years old 

her mother said to her one day, 

‘*Now, dear, you are such a 

big girl that I think you should learn to 

dress yourself. That would help mother 

so much every morning, and every after- 
noon after your nap.’’ 

‘‘Why, mother,’’ replied Dorothy, ‘‘1 
don’t believe I could do it, and besides, 
you know I have to dress Big Susan 
every morning.’’ 

Now ‘Big Susan’’ was the name of 
a great cloth doll, almost as large as 
Dorothy herself. Susan’s clothes had 
once been Dorothy’s own, until out- 
worn or too small for the little girl, who 
delighted in dressing her big doll. 

‘*O Dorothy,’’ cried her mother, ‘‘I’ll 
tell you how to do it! Let’s play every 
morning that you are Big Susan, and 
then it will be as easy as can be to dress 
yourself. ’” 

Dorothy laughed, and thought that 
would be great fun. So the next morn- 
ing she called herself Big Susan, and all 
the clothes went on so easily it was just 
like a game. Mother only did just a 
little buttoning, where Dorothy could 
not reach very well, and praised her 
small daughter for being so helpful. 

And after that Dorothy dressed her- 
self all alone every day. Although the 
big doll’s clothes were sometimes not 
changed for days at a time, Susan never 
seemed to mind a bit. 


— EOE 


THE CHINA TEA-SET. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 


mash! smash! smash! Over went 

the pretty little white table that 

Uncle Jim had made for his two 
little nieces, and smash! went the tiny 
pink teapot. Crash! went the gilt- 
bordered plates. 

“Ohl? wailed Constance. 

‘‘Dear me! Dear me!’’? whimpered 
Mary. ‘‘That dreadful dog!’’ For it 
was Prince, their well-beloved collie, 
that had jumped against the little table 
and sent it over. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. TWO WORD-SQUARES. 
I 


Smallest. Earnest. With open mouth. 
India ink. To walk. 


II. 
Warmth. Comfort. A continent. A kind 
of bird, 
2. CHARADES. 
I. 
ay first is to drink from; 
My second, to allow; 
My whole is two verses. 
You have guessed it by now. 
II. 
My first in old times brought delight 
To many a weary, wandering wight. 
Had one my second’s speed ne’er known 
’Twould seem to him as if he’d flown. 
My third one must soon learn to say 
If he’d my fourth temptation’s sway. 
My whole a state they say we meet 
To gain a discipline complete. 
III. 
my first to me’s important quite ; 
a next in kitchen’s found ; 
To do my third can ne’er be right; 
My last lives in the ground. 
| whole belongs to every age 
Since first man loved to roam. 
He’s played his part on every stage, 
And called all places home. 
IV. 
My first has never stood on foot, 
Nor has it ever taken root. 
My second is always in the wrong, 
And very harsh if fn a song. 
My third, when struck upon the head, 
Will quickly seek its narrow bed. 
My fourth is for myself alone. 
As yours it could be never known. 
My fifth is last, but always first, 
To make gay or sad is always versed, 
My whole a festival of the past. 
I hope you’ve found me out at last. 


3. ADDITIONS AND SUBTRACTIONS. 
For this example you will take 
A place where horses stand ; 
From this take competent and make 
A sibilant, and 
To this add the atmosphere, 
Which multiply by two; 
Less foolish graces. Never fear, ° 
This you can quickly do. 
Now to this add what sweetens life 
And lifts above the mart, 
And this for sum beginning gives 
If you have done your part. 


4. ENIGMA, 
m found in sis, also in miss. 
m found in cake, but not in kiss. 
m found in house, also in home. 
m found in mouse, also in roam. 
m found in foot, also in fool. 
m found in table and in stool. 


’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 


I 
I 
I 
I 
r 
r 

5. NUMERICAL SPELLING. 

To a cipher add fifty; plus one; thenadd 
another cipher, and it equals a medley. 


6. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of eleven letters, and I 


am the name of an explorer whose name 
belongs in the honored memory of every 








‘*Well, well!’’ exclaimed Uncle Jim, 
as he came up the porch steps. ‘‘So 
there has been a fall in china! I’ll wager neither 
of you can tell me what these pretty plates were 
made of,’’ and Uncle Jim picked up the table and 
began gathering up the broken bits of crockery. 

Mary and Constance both looked at him won- 
deringly, but it was Constance who spoke. 

**Yes, we can, Uncle Jim. They are made of 
china,’’ slie said. 

Uncle Jim nodded. ‘‘Of course, but I 
mean that you don’t know what china really 
is. You don’t know what it is made of, nor 
how it was shaped into this cup.’’ 

Both the little girls came closer to the chair 
where Uncle Jim had seated himself. 

‘*What is it made of?’’ questioned Mary. 

“[Dirt,’? replied Uncle Jim, with a little 
laugh at their look of astonishment. ‘‘Dirt and 
water,’’ he continued. ‘‘Of course it has to be 
a certain kind of soil, a moist, sticky clay. A 
certain kind of dishes are called earthenware, 
you know. Those are made of clay that is 
found in many places. The Indians in the 
Western States take this kind of earth and mold 
and shape it into dishes, and this is called 
Indian pottery.’’ 

‘But that isn’t like our dishes,’’ said Mary. 

**Indeed it isn’t. Look at this pretty little 
cup. You can almost see through it if you hold 
it up to the light, and see how smooth and 
shiny it is. You see, this is a kind of pottery 
called porcelain; and it is called china also, 
because years and years ago, about the time the 
Bible was being written, some clever Chinamen 
discovered how to make it.’’ 

**How?’? demanded Constance, quite forget- 
ting the broken plates and pitcher. 

‘*Let me see if I can remember,’’ said Uncle 
Jim, thoughtfully. ‘‘I believe it was this way. 
They found out that if the clay was ground to 
a very fine powder, and then mixed with water, 
the object then dried and baked in a kiln —’’ 

‘*What is a kiln?’’ asked Mary. 

“*TIt is an oven made especially to bake pot- 
tery in. Even the Indians harden their rough 
bowls and jars with heat.’’ 

Both the little girls nodded, to show that they 
understood what ‘‘kiln’’ meant, and then their 
uncle continued: ‘‘Now where did I leave off ?’’ 

‘*At the kiln,”’ said Mary. 

‘‘Sure enough. Well, after the piece of china 
was thoroughly dried, before it was put in the 
kiln, these clever people in China dipped it in 
a sort of mixture which gives it this beautiful 
glaze. I can’t tell you what that mixture con- 
tains, for that is a secret of the makers of fine 
porcelain ; but I can tell you how certain heavy 
dishes, called stoneware, are glazed with salt.’’ 





‘““My!’’ exclaimed Constance. ‘‘I suppose 
our china dolls, then, are all mixed of clay and 
baked. ’’ 

‘Indeed they are,’’ agreed Uncle Jim, ‘‘and 
nobody knows who made the first china doll or 
doll of terra-cotta, as way back in old Bible 
times little girls had dolls made of clay, baked 
in ovens. Do you remember the Bible story of 
Joseph, who was sold into Egypt ?’’ 

‘*T do,’’ said Mary, but Constance shook her 


“*Tt is an interesting story,’’ said Uncle Jim, 
‘and some time when you read it you will see 
that it tells of bowls of glazed ware. That was 
probably the stoneware I have told you about. 
Now if all these dishes had ‘been of stoneware, 





instead of china, Prince could have upset your 
table without doing so much damage.’’ 

Both the children looked at the broken dishes 
for a moment with sober faces; then Mary said: 

**P’r’aps we wouldn’t have known all about 
how china things are made if Prince hadn’t 
knocked over the table.’’ 

‘*Well, perhaps not until you were older,’’ 
said Uncle Jim. 

“I’m going to take some money out of my 
bank and buy a little set of stoneware,’’ de- 
clared Constance. 


‘*A good idea,’’ replied her uncle. ‘‘ And do | 


you know why you want stoneware now ?’’ 


‘*Because it is glazed with salt and won’t | 


break easy,’’ said Mary. 








BOASTING. 


By May Turner. 


T° boast is something that a manly boy would never do; 
Of things one has or does himself, one makes no great ado. 


But there was once a little boy, 


who'd climbed a taller tree, 


And got a much more painful sting from twice as big a bee; 

Far higher he had swung, oh, yes, he'd touched the branches quite. 
Afraid to go to bed alone? Not in the darkest night! 

He’d stubbed his toe. It hurt, but still you wouldn't see him cry. 
_And out at grandpa’s house they helped so many times to pie! 


He had a very limber tongue. 
But he was such a little boy! 


a 


"Twas thus it wagged and wagged. 
Perhaps that’s why he bragged! 


-) 
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MOTHER NATURE'S QUILTS. 


By A. F. Caldwell. 


Wise Mother Nature started out, one raw, bleak autumn day, 

With her plump arms filled with bedquilts she’d made to give away. 
She had “patched” them for her children (some were new and some were old), 
To keep them safe in winter from getting stiff and cold! 
For the little plants and rootlets, when the North Wind moans and grieves, 
She brought to keep them cozy a heavy quilt of leaves. 
To the squirrels, tired of playing all the long, warm summer through, 
She gave a quilt of tree-holes—the best thing she could do! 
The little future butterflies received, each one, I'm told, 
A cocoon bedquilt, soft as silk, their bodies to enfold. 
The woodchucks Mother Nature wrapped in bedquilts made of earth; 
"Twas not because of other things, I’m sure, she found a dearth! 
The bears in bedquilt caves she rolled, to keep them warm and snug, 
Where they might lie the winter through, as tight as in a rug. 
For all her other children, too, she had some quilts, as well. 
What were they and who had them, I wonder can you tell 2 





American. 
My 9789 belongs in the laundry. My 
111073 belongs in the schoolroom. My 1796 
belongs in church. My 452 belongs in the fields. 


7. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I have no life. I am the end 
Of trees that o’er the river bend, 
And yet of me Gey often say 
I only change—not take away. 
And yet I am a useful thing, 
And to the artisan I — 
A help that makes his pattern wear 
The very stamp of hand-made care, 
And then I clothe the worn anew, 
And often change the red to blue. 
Il. 
I live outdoors, and never could belong 
Inside, for I’m too great and strong. 
Man is proud of me, and carefully me tends, 
Yet often kills me for material ends. 
I give him home, food, medicine and fire ; 
And without me he’d be in want most dire. 
IIl. 
In days of old I served both king and queen, 
Was gay in velvets, blue and red and green. 
But now I’m serving you from morn till night; 
Most often I’m of sober black and white. 
Each king and queen had one, or maybe two, 
But dozens of me now belong to you. 
IV. 
I sang one day with a linnet; 
I came at the end of a minute. 
I stood in the heart of a flower 
That hung on a vine-covered bower. 
I came in the breeze 
And swung in the trees, 
And I’m fifth in the line every hour. 


8 WORD PUZZLE. 
A little word of letters four 
Holds words a half as many more. 
The first a growth of evil kind; 
A bird to cook just to your mind; 
My third comes walking up the street; 
My fourth with pleasure will him greet; 
My fifth is work the woodsmen do; 
My sixth is never old, ’tis true. 


9. BEHEADINGS. 
We liked the color of the ----- . 
’Twas hardly longer than a ----. 
The passengers were seated -- -. 
The ladies thought it was too ----- : 
And would not stand beside the - ---. 
The crew looked far too stout to ---. 


Answers to Puzzles in November 25th Issue. 
I. II. 


1. MARY COME 
AREA OMIT 
REAR MIST 
YARD ETTA 


2. Spar, eyot, troche, burr, peat, oblogy, tout— 
“Spare your breath to cool your pottage.” 
3. Die, orgy, knees—Diogenes. 


4. DECAMERON 5. DATE BODE 
ENAMORED ARID OPAL 
CABOOSE TIRE DAIS 
AMOUNT EDENAMELSE 
MOONY AMEN 
ERST MEAD 
REE DANENDSCAR 
oD AVER CORE 
N NEAR ARIA 

ERRS REAR 

6. Lincoln, Gladstone, Poe, Holmes, Tennyson, 


Mendelssohn, McCormick, Darwin. 
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*“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ allay Throat 


Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. (Ade. 








“Cc. @. D.” 

A complete receiving station for $1.50, 
sent post-paid. Not a Toy. WE 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE that you can 
catch wireless messages up to 300 miles, 
4 Fc Over soo yovernment and commercial wire- 
Vins less stations in the U.S. Ove is near you. 
mS Catch the messayves. Outfit comprises: 
——— The famous “ Telim Auto Coherer,” 75 
Ohm telephone receiver, bottle mercury, 5 coherer plugs, wiring, 
directions and list of stations. Send 2-ct. stamp for our 120-page 
Electrical Cyclopedia-Catalogue No. 6, containing valuable elec 

trical information, WIRELESS CODES, diagrams, etc. 
ELECTRO IMPORTING CO., 82 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


“Everything for the Experimenter.” 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog [ 
(or man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 






Fires and re- 


charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 


oa ; lealers, or by mail; 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c ith Pistol 55c. joney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ENNEN’ BORATED 


TALCUM 





AAFiositive Relief == 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A litile higher in price, per- 
Mf haps, than worthless substitutes 

but a reason for it.” Delightful 
after shaving. Id everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J 


PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL 10 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


ee 


In the tistkid that ever wore a 
paper Wvaper Dont llook good to you? 













Get Mennen's (the 
original). Sample free. 








HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say that. 
Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfect 
absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist to pre- 
vent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the regular 
Diaper and destroyed when soiled. We could fill a column in 
their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less than one cent 
each. 76 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 50 post-paid 
for ae. Alvo make the famous Whitelaw Paper Blankets, 
tary, $3.00 per dozen f. 0. b. Cin- 
cianati, or two full size as sample by mail, post-paid, for $1.00. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. Y, Cincinnati, 0. 

















““How Are You?” 
“1 have a fearful cold.” 
This reply is so common 
that it might almost be 
stereotyped and hung 
over every man’s desk to 
answer your inquiry as 
to his health. 

Follow up the “ fearful 
cold,” and about nine 
times out of ten you can 
trace it to damp feet— 
proving the need of 


The Worth 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Suneings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. as ~ Shoe 


Of course there are other 
ways of catching cold, but the 
majority of colds result from 
inadequate foot protection. 
Worth Cushion Soles 
are moisture proof, 
—we repeat it, “mois- 
ture proof,”’—and be- 
sides, are the most 
comfortable shoe 
you ever wore. 


















Men's $4.00 
e $6.00 
omen’s If your 
1.80 - denier Yl 
not supply you we’ 
$5.00 sell direct. Send his 





: name to our nearest 
ere storeand askfor cata. 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Des, 5. 
406 Washington Street, Boston ass. 
570 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
15 8. 13th St., Phila., Pa. 1225 Broadway, New York. 



































Hudson Terminal Buil New York. 





Oh! How handy! This well- 
known glue at last is yours for 
the asking in non-leakable tube 
form. Of course your dealer 
has it, or sent, post-paid, upon 
receipt of price — 10c.— by 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Also sold in a patented cap 
bottle form — 10c. 


LE PAGE'S 


LIQUID 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS and TAGS 4 9p, | ss.!=" ie oes? Squab 
priltaus coless: worth 6 cents cach: to squabs in 1910 Book, 
FREE CATALOGUE. ks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUASS 


KING & CO., Dept. 42, 200 Broadway, N. Y. | PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 








ecision against the Standard Oil 
Company.—The United States Circuit 
Court for the eastern district of Missouri handed 
down an opinion, November 20th, declaring the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey an ille- 
gal combination operating in restraint of trade, 
and ordered a complete cessation of such com- 
bination and operations. The opinion delares 
that the test of the legality of a combination 
under the antitrust act of 1890 is its neces- 
sary effect upon competition in commerce. If 
such effect is only incidentally to restrict com- 
petition, while its chief result is to foster the 
trade and increase the business of those who 
operate it, it does not violate that law. But if 
its necessary effect is to stifle or substantially 
to restrict free competition in commerce, it is a 
violation of that law. The opinion reviews at 
length the operations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and finds them to fall within the second 
category, and therefore to be illegal. ‘The 
case now goes to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on appeal. 
& 


iners rescued. — Twenty of the miners 

who were imprisoned in the St. Paul 
coal-mine at Cherry, Illinois, in the disaster 
described in this column last week, were taken 
out alive November 20th, just one week after 
the explosion. All hope for the imprisoned 
men had been abandoned, and workmen were 
engaged in carrying out the dead bodies of 
the victims of the explosion, when a faint 
pounding was heard within the mine; and this 
group of men, almost starved and some of them 
nearly insane, was discovered. One of the men 
died as he was being carried out. 


& 


me ermneinneny Movement in Nic- 
aragua, led by General Estrada, has ex- 
tended rapidly, the revolutionists having gained 
possession of most of the eastern coast and of 
some points in the interior. The prisons have 
been filled with men suspected of complicity in 
the insurrection, some of whom have been 
summarily executed. Among these were two 
Americans, named Groce and Cannon, who 
were put to death near Greytown, under Presi- 
dent Zelaya’s orders. The United States gov- 
ernment has asked an explanation of the 
executions, and has sent the gunboat Vicks- 
burg and the cruiser Des Moines to Nicaraguan 
waters to protect American interests. 
+ 


kb Football Season this year has been 
attended by an unusual number of fatal or 
serious accidents. According to a record: kept 
by the Chicago Record-Herald, 30 players— 
eight of them college students, 20 high-school 
boys, and two members ef athletic clubs—have 
been killed, and 216 injured. This is the lar- 
gest total for nine years. 

* 


ew Senator from North Dakota.—To 

fill the seat in the United States Senate 

made vacant by the recent death of Senator 

Johnson of North Dakota, Governor Burke has 

appointed Mr. Fountain L. Thompson. Mr. 

Thompson is a Democrat, 55 years of age, who 
has held no political office. 

& 


ppemere Watson Gilder, editor of the 
Century Magazine since 1881, and for 11 
years prior to that date managing editor of 
Scribner’s Monthly, died November 18th, aged 
65. Mr. Gilder achieved —————————— 
wide distinction as a poet. 
His first volume of verse, 
“The New Day,’’ was 
published in 1875, and 
was followed by one slen- 
der volume after another 
until, in 1908, the contents 
of all the separate vol- 
umes, 10 in number, were 
published in a complete 
one-volume edition of his 
writings. Mr. Gilder was 
interested in charities and in public affairs; 
assisted in forming the Society of American 
Artists; and was president of the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association and the New York 
Association for the Blind. 
& 

ther Recent Deaths.— William M. 

Laffan, editor and publisher of the New 
York Sun, and for many years one of the 
foremost of American newspaper managers, 
died suddenly November 19th, in his 62d year. 
—Consuelo, Dowager Duchess of Manchester, 
formerly Miss Consuelo Yznaga of New York 
City, died November 20th. She was married 
to the Duke of Manchester, then the Viscount 
Mandeville, in 1875, and has since been a bril- 
liant leader in English society. —— David A. 
De Armond, Democratic Representative from 
the 6th Missouri district since 1891, lost his life 
November 23d, at his home in Butler, Missouri, 
in a vain attempt to save his little grandson 
from being burned to death. He was found 
dead, with the boy’s body in his arms. Mr. 
De Armond was 65 years old. 








RICHARD W. GILDER 

















THE ONE BEST XMAS GIFT FOR BOYS—ORDER QUICK. 


No other gift will please them so much. The most intensely interesting game ever invented. 
Men like it, too. Lots of fun. Solves the problem of amusement. 


THE NATIONAL BASEBALL GAME 


is indorsed by Clarke, Jennings, Kelly, Wagner, Ganzell, and scores of professional baseball 
layers and “fans.’”’ Nothing else like it. he ball is batted and caught, men run bases, make strikes, 
ouls, base hits, home runs, and every play of the real game of baseball. 
This fascinating gaiue — made of metal, poantitely enameled in 5 colors; size 19x23 inches, with rubber 
cushions, set of four men, balls and book of rules will be sent to any address east of the Rocky Mountains 
by express prepaid on receipt of $2.50. ‘ter you 
have played the game you are not entirely satisfied, 
return it to us at our expense and we will send 

















back your money immediately. Price pre- 
paid, west of Rocky Mountains, $3.00. 
SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Order now to insure prompt ship- 
ment. Christmas is near, and 
we are working day and 
night to fill orders. 
escriptive booklet free. 


THOMAS-PETER CO. 
1375 Maple Ave., Canton,0. 











For Christmas 


No other present is quite so timely as a pair of the 
celebrated B. & B. Skates—known wherever water 
freezes. Experts indorse them as the most trust- 
worthy and satisfactory skates made. Quality has 
made the name famous. 


¢ 


Read Prof. Browne’s splendid skating articles now running in 
The Youth’s Companion, and try out his suggestions on Barney & 
Berry Skates. We publish the “Handbook of Figure Skating” referred 
to in the introduction of first article (Nov. 25th), and it contains more 
valuable i tion about skating than any instruction book ever 
publi Price 50 cents, post-paid. With Supplement, 75 cents. 


Barney & Berry Skates are made of the finest ma- 
terials by expert workmen. The Runners of the 
better grades are highly tempered and rarely need 
sharpening. Each pair is guaranteed against faulty 
materials or construction. 


Let us send you a Free Copy of our illustrated Cata- 
logue.: Make your selection and get them from your 
hardware or sporting goods dealer. Instructions for 
building an outdoor Ice Rink and complete Hockey Rules 
given in Catalogue. Write for it at once. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
Makers of Ice and Roller Skates, 
79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 





In One Year This Clock Will 
Return You $36.5 


If you keep it running. To 
do so you must drop a dime 
in the small slot at the top 
each day... It will not wind 
without a coin. A won- 
derful patented device that 
compels you to save money. 


A Christmas Gift Chat Pays 


THs beautiful Bank Clock is a reliable timepiece, in oxidized 
copper case. Size 432x3%2x2 inches. It has a large slot for 
any coin, and unlocks at bottom. The Clock can be made to wind 
with both nickel and penny as well as dime. When you give, give 
something that is unique and novel. Teach your child to save. 
The habit once formed will last a lifetime. You yourself have 
wanted to save. The time to begin is now, not later. Don’t delay, 
but send money-order to-day for $3.00, and we will ship the Bank 
Clock, express prepaid, anywhere in the United States. 


Special Christmas Offer 


For a period of 15 days from date of this issue we will give 
the Bank Clock to any Companion subscriber who sends us three 
mew subscriptions; or it will be given to any Companion sub- 
seriber for one new subscription and $1.35 extra. In either case 
the transportation charges on the Bank Clock will be paid by us. 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. The Bank Clock is a 
great money-earner. It collects its own price in thirty days. Some 
representatives are averaging $6.00 a day. Secure the Bank at 
once, under either of the above offers, and write for terms at once. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


AMY CONE 
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ASTH MA | The Hayes Method of treatment em- 


braces pen sonal advice and coun- 
sel, individual preseriptions, close 
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— AND Ea to hygiene, and brings NATURE @, SCIENCE. 
relief _ pe. References every- 

HAY-FEVER | Ba N.Y. ar ) Book yo. 

~—_ : WAIL To 1) Mount Birds a Robins in England.—lIn the 


— — heads, a ine tan skins. 
Bea Decorate 
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Easily, quickly | learned. 
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Taxi 
Charges low,success guaranteed. 
today tor free catalog and Taxidermy 

School of 


Magazine. orthwes' 
dermy, 4049 Elwood Building, Omaha, Neb. 


Knitted Table Padding 





Padding 


on sives quiet, 
ed table ser- 
rotects the 
rom hot dishes 2 
he china from breaking. 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
lf not obtainable eend us 
ealer’s name 





i for Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Sore Throat, 


Coughs, Bron- 

“Used w chitis, Colds, 
you sleep.” Diphtheria, ‘Catarrh. 
ot Wistenins “Gonane are areade od Croup 


eannot exist where C resolene : is used 
It acts yeas | on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 
Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting 
both as a curative and preventive in contagious 
ses. 


It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 


For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, 10¢e, in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
L ing-Miles Building, Montrea!, Canada 



























“The Standard for 60 Years’ 






The test of time has only 
served to strengthen the 
confidence in POND’S 
EXTRACT. 
SOOTHING, REFRESH- 
ING anp HEALING. 
The most useful 
household remedy. 












Ask your druggist for 
Pond’s Extract. Sold 
only in sealed. bottles — 
never sold: in bulk. Re- 
Suse all substitutes. 





POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
New York, N. ¥. 


LIFEBUOY 


SOAP 


Has “ That Clean Smell” 


which distinguishes it from ordinary soaps. 
The odor of Lifebuoy associates itself 
with utter clean-ness a wholesomeness. 


For Toilet, 
Bath and Shampoo 


of all 




















Lifebuoy is the most satisfacto 
soaps. Cleans and disinfects at the same 


time. Heals cuts and scratches which, 
when infected, are often poisoned. 


Oc 


At your 
Grocers 
LEVER BROS 
COMPANY 

ine. Mas 








spring of 1909, 17 American robin red- 
breasts, male and female, after being confined 


rite | for a time in a large aviary near Guildford, in 


Surrey, England, were set at liberty. They 
built nests in the surrounding trees, and in 
a short time there were some 30 young robins 
added to the colony. Efforts are to be made to 
retain them in the neighborhood during the 
winter, and it is hoped that thus the American 
redbreast may become a permanent addition to 
the bird population of England. 


co 

A’ in the Simplon Tunnel.—The Llec- 

tricien notes some interesting facts about 
the ventilation of the great Simplon Tunnel. 
The change from steam to electric traction has 
not altered the arrangements for ventilation. 
The two entrances, at Brieg, Switzerland, and 
Iselle, Italy, are covered, except at the moment 
when a train enters or leaves, by huge cloth 
screens, which are automatically raised and 
lowered by electricity. Two electric fans, 
nearly 10 feet in diameter, and making 350 
turns per minute, drive air into the tunnel at 
Brigue at the rate of 1,000 liters per second, 
and a similar installation at Isella draws air 
from thetunnel. The air-pressure on the screen 
at Brigue amounts to 4 kilograms per square 
meter, while on the screen at Isella the pressure 
is 12 kilograms per square meter. 

* 


yey by their Sparks.—Max Bermann 
of Budapest has recently shown that the 
spark rays made by the incandescent parti- 
cles thrown off from iron and steel when 
put upon an emery wheel afford a means of 
testing the composition of the metals. Carbon 
steels, manganese steel, and steels containing 
tungsten and nickel, each give a characteristic 
spark, of different forms and colors, which are 
easily distinguishable. The form of the spark 
picture changes with the quantity of carbon. 
Even so slight a difference as .01 per cent. of 


this manner. 


carbon steel; tool steel shows the appearance 


of ‘‘blossom’’? on the branches; tungsten steel | | causing the trouble and yet I could not deny my- 


gives red streaked rays and shining points, | 





| coffee. 
carbon, Mr. Bermann says, van be detected in | erable dyspeptic, suffering terribly at times with 
Pointed branching lines denote | my stomach. 


‘‘with little balls thrown out of the formation’’ ; | 


and ‘‘an explosion appearance in the articula- 
tion’’ denotes the presence of molybdenum, 
vanadium or titanium. 


+ 


he Giant Grotto.—The immense cavern 
bearing this name is situated near Trieste, 
Austria, and is said to be the largest known to 
exist. It consists of one vast chamber, 787 feet 
long, 433 feet broad and 452 feet high. There 


are three entrances, two in the roof, and one | 
at the edge of the roof, which has recently been 


provided with ladders and steps, so that visitors 
can safely descend into the grotto. Once on 
the bottom, progress is easy. The cavern con- 
tains remarkable groups of stalactites, some of 
them of gigantic size and others of bizarre 
shapes. The tallest stalactite has a length of a 
little more than 39 feet. No side or underlying 
caverns have yet been discovered. The bottom 
of the grotto is 525 feet below the surface of 
the ground forming the top of the roof, which 
in turn is about 1,580 feet above sea-level. 
& 


he Useful Lion.— According to some of the 

farmers of East Africa, the lion should be 
protected as a useful animal, notwithstanding 
the fact that once in a while he kills a man. 
The lion, they maintain, is a great destroyer 
of noxious herbivorous animals, such as zebras 
and antelopes, which are a scourge to the fields. 
In one district they say no less than 346 lions 
have recently been killed by hunters, and they 
estimate that this represents the saving of 35,000 
to 40,000 zebras and antelopes, which would 
otherwise have fallen a prey to the lions that 
have been destroyed. Of course the hunters 
shoot zebras and antelopes also, but this fact, 
they think, does not counterbalance the destruc- 
tion of those animals that would have. been 
effected by the slain lions. 


* 


oncentration of Ores.—Two methods 

of separating metals from ores depend upon 
action which is still more or less obscure. The 
first, which has been in use for many years, 
is based upon the fact that metallic substances 
in a finely divided state can be made to unite 
with compounds of fats or oils and acids to the 
exclusion of the quartz and other rocky material 
with which they are mingled. One application 
of this principle is by ‘‘flotation,’? in which 
the metallic substances are floated to the top by 
their adhesion to the oil, while the waste sub- 
stances sink. The other, more recent, method 
is based upon magnetic action. The crushed 
ore is treated with a liquid containing finely 
divided magnetite, and the metallic particles, 
although non-magnetic themselves, become 
coated with a magnetic film, whereas the rocky 
particles remain free from it. When the liquid 
is passed under the pole of a magnet, the metallic 
particles are drawn away from the others. 
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Relieves Headache— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Relieves headache and nervousness caused by im 











paired digestion, wakefulness or overwork. {[Adr. 
’ ’ A $10,000 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 3.2:°°%" 
pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
\ about Traps, Trappers’ Secre ets, Decoys, Price $2.00 We 
pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hix les ene than 
home buyers Hides tanned into Robe 1 fo 
it. Andersch Bros,, Dept, 23, Mianeapetia, “Mian, 
+ . P 
Glass Pins of Quality | 
to-day 
[P.W.Sa Our school, college and class for 
emblems appeal to people of 
judgment. The patterns are Free 
new, unique, artistic. The é 
pins themselves we build Colored 
with same care and atten- 
tion that we devote to our col- Catalog 





lege and fraternity jewelry. 
THE COLLEGE SHOPS, Dept. A, Attleboro, Mazs. 


Boys— Make Money at School, 


We want one bright boy in every school to act as 
selling agent for the 


Jaco Self-Filling Fountain Pen. 
Every boy and girl will want one. Equals in wri- 
ting quality the best pen made. Sells for 35 cents. 

Send 25c. in stamps for sample and terms to agents. 


NEUMANN & HA & HADLEY, 80 | Leonard St. NEW YORK. 








Send 6c. in stamps or 
coin to-day (no postals 
answered). Every Boy, 
Girl, Grown - should 
have our new 112-PAGE 
CATALOG, full of illus 


trations and descriptions of the latest VOLTAMP Electrical Nov 
* WIRELESS” 
Transformers, 


elties— Motors, Dynamos, Toys, Telegraph and * 
Instruments, Ruhmkorff Coils, Geissler Tubes, 
Tools, etc. Greatest line of Mint- 
ature Railways. Ideal Christmas 
Gifts. Catalog for 6c. in stamps or 


coin, refunded on first order of soc . = are 


VOLTAMP ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Star Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 








HABIT’S CHAIN 
CERTAIN HABITS UNCONSCIOUSLY 
AND HARD TO BREAK. 


FORMED 





An ingenious philosopher estimates that the 
amount of will power necessary to break a life- 
long habit would, if it could be transformed, lift a 
weight of many tons. 

It sometimes requires a higher degree of hero- 
ism to break the chains of a pernicious habit than 
to lead a forlorn hope in a bloody battle. A lady 
writes from an Indiana town: 

“From my earliest childhood I was‘a lover of 
Before I was out of my teens I was a mis- 





“TI was convinced that it was coffee that was 


self a cup for breakfast. At the age of 36 I was in | 
| very poor health, indeed. My sister told me I was 
in danger of becoming a coffee drunkard. 

“But I never could give up drinking coffee for 
breakfast although it kept me constantly ill, until 
I tried Postum. I learned to make it properly 
according to directions, and now we can hardly do 
without Postum for breakfast, and care nothing 


| at all for coffee. 


“T am no longer troubled with dyspepsia, do not 
have spells of suffering with my stomach that 
used to trouble me so when I drank coffee.” | 

Look in packages for the little book, “The | 
Road to Wellville.” ‘“ There’s a Reason.” | 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- | 
uine, true, and full of human interest. | 


























“Just Like Candy” 


children say of 


COLG@TE'’S 


sdl=l=1°))) 


DENTAL CREAM 





“Not Like Candy” 


mothers say 


| because there is not a particle of sugar 


in it. 
Your children will delight in its flavor and 


‘use it freely, while their teeth will soon 
| prove its wonderful efficiency as a cleanser 


and preservative. 


COMES OUT A _ RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


Delicious — Antiseptic 


42 in. of cream in Trial Tube 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 55 John Street, New York 


ms IDEAL Gift for Every BOY 


A 5O-shot repeating pistol 
Fifty loud shots in five 
seconds. Positively SAF1 
and SANE Operated 
easily by any child 
Absolutely no danger 
whatever. Nickel-plated 
Looks a dollar's worth. Boy agents wanted 
Dealers write. 

Pistol and 1250 shots . 

Or Pistol and 4000 shots 












- $1.00. 
Prepaid to all points east of the Mississippi 
Points farther west or Canada, add ten cents 


PITTSBURG CAP PISTOL CO., 
1739 Liberty Avenue, Dept. H, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Every one wants to read it. 
article appeared in the October number, 


THEODORE 


ROOSEVELT’S 


OWN STORY OF HIS 


African 


unting Trip 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


popular as the man himself. 
The first 


and the entire first edition of that number 


was sold out in four days. 
to supply the demand. 


The Scribner presses are taxed to the utmost 
The articles are fascinating, full of adventure, and 


reflect the wonderful personality of Mr. Roosevelt. 


A Special Offer to Readers 


of The Youth’s Companion. 


The subscription price of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is $3.00 per year, but we 
will send to any “‘ Youth’s Companion” reader, who subscribes for one year 
from January, 1910,the November and December, 1909, numbers FREE; also 


an attractive pamphlet containing 


appeared in the October, 1909, number. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s first article, which 
We make this offer so that sub- 


scribers may have Mr. Roosevelt’s complete story from the beginning. 


THIS offer is good for a limited time only. 


Write to-day, en- 


closing $3.00, and get Mr. Roosevelt’s story from its beginning. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153- 


SEND THIS COUPON WITH YOUR ORDER 


An Agent Wanted in Every Town 


Send for Booklet Giving Terms and 
Special Offers 


157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ROOSEVELT 


OFFER No, 312 

















is an illus- 
trated weekly paper. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


7 a@ year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 


class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


“ 
Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. i eg to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewzls. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your eeoer issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BLUSHING. 
lushing is a curious phe- 
nomenon, often very 


disagreeable to the sufferer. 
It is due to a sudden relax- 
ation of the walls of the 
minute blood-vessels of the 
surface of the body, and is 
classed by physicians among nervous affections of 
the circulation. 

Self-consciousness is usually the exciting cause 
of habitual blushing, which occurs therefore more 
commonly in bashful children, and in girls more 
frequently than in boys. Those who blush easily 
are generally of a sensitive, nervous temperament, 
and as contact with the world modifies this some- 
what, the habit gradually disappears with age. 

The face is the part where blushing more com- 
monly occurs, although any other part of the body 
may show the same change. One who watches 
the blushes of a painfully embarrassed person 
may see a faint pink flush spread over the ears 
and throat, as well as the cheeks. It is said that 
among uncivilized tribes, where much of the body 
is habitually exposed, blushing, when it occurs at 
all, may involve all the uncovered parts. It is 
probably because the face is the part by which one 
is identified—that which personifies the individual 
—that it is the recognized seat of the blush. 

Sudden attacks of general blushing without any 
apparent reason may affect those who are some- 
what advanced in life, and constitute a most dis- 
agreeable symptom. 

Children who blush easily should be trained to 
overcome self-consciousness or bashfulness, They 
should be persuaded—not forced—to take a promi- 
nent position among their playmates, rather than 
to hold back and speak only when they are spoken 
to. Undue timidity should be overcome, because 
it injures the chance of success in business or the 
social world. The “speaking of pieces” in school, 
if the child can be persuaded it will be good for 
him, will go far to cure morbid blushing. 

The spontaneous blushing or flushing of adults 
may be benefited by tonics, remedies to aid diges- 
tion, a generous but simple diet, cool bathing, and 
plenty of exercise in the open air. 





* © 


BARMECIDE FEASTS. 


he much-desired “‘seat next the captain” fell to 

the lot of Mildred Gage, and added one more 
joy to the dream-like pleasure of her first voyage 
across the Atlantic. In her case it was no empty 
honor, for the captain was a handsome, genial 
officer, full of anecdotes and delightful reminis- 
cences of his sea life, which had begun on a 
sailing vessel when he was a lad of eleven. 

Indeed, so entertaining was he that oftentimes 
Mildred forgot to eat as she listened and laughed 
at his humorous tales. Not so the young English- 
woman who sat opposite her. She gave the captain 
a casually polite interest that did not interfere 
with her somewhat precise attention to the ship’s 
generous menu. 

Mildred, coming to the table after brisk exercise 
on deck, was always hungry, and, alas! she nearly 
always left the table hungry, for much to her 
mystification, the steward removed her plate at 
each course before she had scarcely tasted the 
food upon it. One or two bites, perhaps, then an 
absorbing story by the captain, and when, ready 
to begin eating again, she looked down at her 
plate, it was often just in time to see the steward 
whisking it away or replacing it with another. 

Once or twice she looked at him questioningly 
as he snatched away an untouched entrée, but she 
did not like to make either him or herself conspic- 
uous by a reprimand, so she bore his odd type of 
service without spoken protest. He appeared 
oblivious to her disapproving glances, and no one 
near her at the table seemed to notice his queer 
behavior. 

“The American table manners are quite unlike 
ours in many ways,” said the English girl one 
night at dinner, when points of national difference 
were being discussed. “I notice, though, Miss 
Gage, that you do one thing that we do in England; 
that is, to lay the knife and fork close together, 
parallel, on the plate when you are through with a 
course.” 

“When I am through with a course!” echoed 
Mildred. ‘Why, I put them that. way whenever 
I’m not using them! I was always taught to do 
so.” Then as a sudden light broke upon her she 
began to laugh merrily. ‘I understand now”’—she 
glanced at the retreating figure of the steward, 
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dish—‘why I have been allowed to finish hardly 
one course since we sailed. The steward is Eng- 
lish.” 

“And I,” said the captain, with twinkling eyes, 
“T have been wondering in my stupid British way 
why such a rosy-cheeked, wholesome young lady 
should eat less than a bird. But I’ve heard how 
American girls try to be thin nowadays, and I 
wouldn’t say a word, you know, to interfere.” 

“And just one word from you would have kept 
me from almost starving!” said Mildred, with 
laughing reproach. 


* ¢ 


ON THE BRANCH LINE. 


he trains on the branch road never went very 

fast. There were various reasons for this, all 
good ones. Nevertheless, travellers from more 
populous districts sometimes expressed forcible 
opinions on the subject. Silas Wetmore, who rode 
back and forth to and from the junction almost 
every day, took it upon himself to pacify such as 
were unduly disturbed by the waits and stops of 
the little sawed-off string of cars. 


One day a particularly irritable passenger sat 
next him. He not only complained that the train 
was slow, but wished to know why it was slow. 

‘What are we stopping for now?” he asked. 

Silas looked out the window. 

“This is a station,” he said, mildly. 

“Don’t see any,” said the other. 

“Oh, there isn’t any building,” said Silas, ‘‘but 
ivsa stopping- lace.’ 

By and by the train went on. Presently it 
stopped, apparently in the middle of a field. This 
time the stranger did not inquire into the reasons 
for halting. But after another twenty minutes the 
same thing occurred. Finally he broke out again: 

““‘What we stopping here for? Isn’t any station 
here, is an al 

“No stat on,” said Silas. ‘‘We’re stopping for 
water.” 

“Water!” exclaimed the other. “Water! Why, 
we just took in water not five minutes ago. What 
do you mean?” 

“Boiler leaks,” said Silas, patiently; and the 
other relapsed into silence. 


* ¢ 


A NEW FIELD. 


t is conceivable that more than one man of many- 

sided fame has had an experience similar to one 

recorded in Mr. William Winter’s “Old Friends,” 
and quoted below. 

Bayard Taylor, whose books of travel were 
widely read at the time of their publication, once 
lectured inaruraltown. After the lecture several 
of his auditors accosted him with expressions of 
their satisfaction. One person in particular was 
effusively eager. 

“I am delighted to make your acquaintance,” 
he said. ‘‘I have read everything you have written, 
and I enjoy it all.” 

This was pieasant to hear, and as the admirer 
grasped his hand in evident friendship, Mr. Taylor 
responded with a request for his opinion of his 


poetry. 

“Your poetry!” exclaimed the stranger, in over- 
whelming astonishment and perplexi y. ‘Have 
you ever written any poetry?’ 


* ¢ 


THE ONLY DIFFERENCE. 


lorinda was as black as night and of heroic 
proportions, but in every possible way she 
copied her slender young mistress, for whom she 
had a great admiration. “I like to look jes’ as 
much like you as I can,” she often said, “‘’cause 
you looks jes’ like a lady orter look, Mis’ Hen- 
d’son.” 
Clorinda entrusted all her shopping to Mrs. 
Henderson, and scorned the bright colors and 


ronounced styles affected by her own friends. 
ne day she asked her mistress to buy her a pair 


of low shoes. As she made the request, she 
glanced with admiration at the slim little foot 
of a dainty skirt. 


showing beneath the ed. 
“An’ I want ’em jes’ exactly like yours, Mis’ 
Hend’son,” said Clorinda. “No diff’ence, ’cepting 
dey’s gotter be wide nines, so maybe de_ buckle 
might ’pear better if ’twas a teenty mite larger’n 
yours.” 
® 


TURNED ROUND. 


t was the first time Bobby had ever been away 

from home without his mother, and he had 
gone with some reluctance to visit his city cousins. 
At the end of three days, instead of the expected 
week, he returned to his family, accompanied by a 
letter which stated that the little fellow was so 
homesick they were really afraid to keep him 
longer. 

“What made you homesick, Bobby?” asked 
his mother at the confidential bedtime hour. 

“T wasn’t, ’zactly,” said Bobby, “but the sun 
sets in the wrong place there, mother, over in the 
east, by our barn, and it scared me so I thought 
I’d better come home and see if everything was 
all right here—and ’tis!”’ 


* ¢ 


THE IRREGULAR VERB “TO BE.” 
|" one of the Senate cloak-rooms during a re- 

cent session, the talk turned, says a writer in 
the Troy Press, on the old ante-bellum negro of 
the South and his amusing originalities in the use 
of the English language. 

Senator Taylor of Tennessee said the finest 
example he knew of was the remark made by an 
old negro whose worthless son was married 
secretly. The old man heard of it and asked the 
boy if he was married. 

“T ain’t sayin’ I ain’t,” the boy replied. 

“Now, you, ’Rastus,’”’ stormed the old man, “I 
ee you is you ain’t; Lis askin’ you ain’t 
you is!” 


* ¢ 


COULD, DO FOR HERSELF. 


he was a very delightful but a very aged lady,— 

over ninety,—and her friends and relatives, and 
even chance acquaintances, drawn by her exqui- 
site personality, all did her homage, and, as the 
saying is, ‘‘waited on her hand and foot.” 

She accepted it all very graciously, but with 
some inward rebellion, for to a very old and close- 
mouthed friend she once said, with a quaint pucker 
of lips and brows: 

“T am reminded sometimes of the old lines: 


“Twa were blowin’ at her nose 
And three were bucklin’ at her shoon.” 


BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Preserved by Cuticura Soap, 
The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 














and stopping falling hair, for softening, whitening and 
soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, 
itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. [ Adv. 


PLAY BASEBALL ALL WINTER. 


Buy a deck of Aydelott’s Baseball Cards and have 
fun all winter—9% plays—it’s real baseball. Just the 
thing for a Christmas Present. Ask your dealer or 
send 50 cents in stamps to us. AGENTS WANTED. 


THE AYDELOTT BASEBALL CARDS CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 































EVERY MAN 


will prize my Free Book on 
hand-made collars at the price 
of machine-made goods. 

Every “Stilerite” collar looks 
better, wears longer and laun- 
ders better because hand-made. 

I sell direct to wearer, 8 for 
$1.00, or 2 for 25c., post- 
paid. Guaranteed satisfactory 
or money back any time. 

Mention size in order. P 

I have made collars for 25 years. 
My book tells how they are made 
so they will not blister, stretch or 
shrink. 

My VYree Book shows styles of Col- 
lars, samples of silk for Neckwear 
and illustrates Handkerchiefs and 
Jewelry—direct to you. Send postal 
Sor it to-day. 

Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW, 
Fulton St., Troy, N. Y. 























FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mill 
ng p S 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “ just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 








For Children 


—Under 5 years 
—Between 5 and 10 years 
—Between 10 and 15 years 
Start a Home Library this year for 
the children. 
Let the foundation be a few good 
books in a 


Globe-Wernicke 


Bookcase Unit 

We furnish lists of the ‘‘World’s 
Best Books” for ‘“‘Kiddies’’ as well as 
““Grown-ups’’—besides an art cata- 
logue replete with interesting plans 
for the home. 


Write Dept. Y.C. today for both 
publications. Sent free. 


The Globe “Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


















Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery, King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 


Prof. Jesse Beery is ac- 
knowledged to be the world’s 
master horseman. His ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 
killing horses and conquer- 
ing horses of all dispositions 
have thrilled vast audiences 
everywhere. 

He is now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods to others. His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Breaking opens up a 
most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its simple principles. 


















y ea 
horses tamed, , cured of habits — to have colts 
broken to harness. A good trainer can always keep 
his stable full of horses. 

f you love travel, here is a chance to see the 
world, fiving exhibitions and making jatge profits. 
You will be surprised to learn how little it costs to 
get into the Horse-Training profession. 

Write and Prof. Beery will send you full particu- 
lars and handsome book about horses—FREE. 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 























famous. 


Eat it on 
Griddle Cakes 
Hot.Biscuit 
Waffles 








children all they want. 


home candy-making. 


(_‘hristmas Candy—all the 


fun of making it at home and a sure 
success if you use Karo—the great candy 
syrup. Karo fudge, taffy, caramels, pop-corn balls are 
You can eat them more freely than other 
sweets—they are wholesome and digestible. 


CORN SYRUP 


Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes. 
in the world for all table uses, for cooking and home candy-making. 
It agrees with everybody. As a spread for bread, you can give the 


*Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book 
—fifty pages, including thirty perfect recipes for 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. W, New York 














Use it for 
Gingerbread 
Cookies 
Candy 








It is the best and purest syrup 
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IN SELF-DEFENSE 


BY GRACE &.cCOabY 


Granger went round by the laundry to 

leave an order, and in consequence, was 
a trifle late at the house. His wife met him 
at the door, looking her prettiest. 


~ leaving the elevated train that night, 


‘*She has just come,’’ he was informed in a | 


whisper. 

‘The adorable one?’’ 

Mrs. Granger nodded. ‘‘Trunk came this 
afternoon. She’s dressing for dinner now. 
Hurry, and make yourself presentable. I’ve 
. laid out everything. ’’ 

‘*Not evening clothes ?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed. I do want you to make a 
good impression. 
exquisite! Burt, her travelling-suit is a Paris 
fashion-plate, and the dinner dress she’s putting 
on is a Greek robe. I’m so thankful you 
didn’t meet her before we were safely married !’’ 

Granger was half-way up-stairs, but he came 
back and kissed his wife again. 

‘*Shoo!’’? she laughed, flapping her handker- 
chief at him. ‘‘There isn’t time.’’ 

‘*Then don’t make remarks like that,’’ he 
warned her. ‘‘Miss Claire Holabird is of 
importance to me as your boarding - school 
chum—nothing more. I don my glad rags for 
you.’? 

Before Mrs. Granger dared hope for him to 
be ready, she heard her husband’s step on the 
stairs. Then she wondered why he was lin- 
gering in the hall, instead of coming into the 
library, and stepping to the door, she found 
him gazing curiously at Claire Holabird’s 
immense hat, which hung on the hall-tree, 
completely covering the upper half of the 
mirror. 

“Is that hers?’’ he asked, reaching up and 
touching the ends of the long stiff tail-feathers 
that projected fully a quarter of a yard from 
the back of the hat. 

‘*Please, Burt, I know you hate those hats, 
but it looks stunning on her, truly. She’s 
tall, you know; she can carry it off. Sh!’’ 

A swish on the hall floor above had warned 
them, and as they turned, Claire, in the Greek 
robe, came trailing down. 

Mrs. Granger noticed, as she presented her 
husband, that Claire gave him a surprised 
glance, followed by a keen and not quite cordial 
scrutiny. After they were seated at table the 
explanation came. 

“*T believe we rode out on the same car, Mr. 
Granger,’’ Miss Holabird remarked, with the 
same studying gaze. 

‘*Is it possible? Where were my eyes?’’ 

“*I think you stood up just behind me, didn’t 
you? The car was crowded and there were 
no seats,’’ she explained to Mrs. Granger. ‘‘I 
had occasion to look round at Mr. Granger 
several times. At any rate, if it wasn’t he, he 
has a double in this neighborhood.’’ 

‘I’ve been told that a dozen times,’’ Granger 
answered, amiably. ‘‘I declare, I must look up 
this fellow. He’s giving me a reputation. 
What did he do? For evidently he displeased 
you in some way, Miss Holabird.’’ 

Once more Miss Holabird looked through 
and through him. Having done so, she sud- 
denly smiled without reserve. ‘‘ Please forgive 
me, both of you! But he did look amazingly 
like your husband, Dolly. The trouble is, I 
don’t really know what he did, but it seemed 
as if he were holding the back of my hat so 
that I couldn’t move my head. And yet I 
couldn’t catch him at it, no matter how sud- 
denly I looked round. 
ing, arms down at his sides, looking in another 


direction. I know he took hold of my hat, | 


though.’’ 

‘*How queer!’ Mrs. Granger murmured, 
fondly admiring Claire in the Greek robe, and 
not paying much attention to the incident. 
Then she caught an expression on her hus- 
band’s face—and noted it. 

‘“‘T shall certainly reprimand him when I 
catch him,’’ Granger declared. ‘‘If he’s going 
to be my double he must mend his manners.’’ 

“Or else despair of passing for Mr. Granger,”’ 
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Claire returned, graciously—and from 
that moment the evening was a suc- 
cess. 

Granger was at his best. His stories 
were good; his listening was better— 
and when, surprised by the lateness of 
the hour, Mrs. Granger peremptorily 
hurried Claire away to rest, Granger 
believed his wife to be supremely 
happy in the consciousness that her 
dearest girl friend and her husband had 
fully sustained in each other’s eyes the 
reputation she had given them. 

Ten minutes later she reappeared 
in the library and carefully closed the 
door behind her. 

‘*Burt Granger,’’ she demanded, 
‘*what did you do to her hat?’’ 

iad I 9? , 

**Yes, you—innocence !’’ 

**You think I was the man she saw 
on the train ?’’ 

**T know it.’’ 

‘Does she think so, too?’’ 

‘No. What did you do?’’ 

Granger considered. ‘*Once you told 
me about a compact you made with this 
wonderful Claire—that you each prom- 
_ised never to keep a secret from the 
other.’’ 

‘**Burt, what did you do to her hat?’’ 

“Tf I told you, would that old promise 
hold ?’’ 

‘*Then you did do something ?’’ 

‘‘What does she think of me, anyway ? 
I make the desired impression ?’’ 

**Perhaps I’ll tell—when I know what you 
| did to the hat.’’ 

‘*Here’s the whole story, then,’’ he suddenly 
surrendered, allowing himself, for the first 
| time, a broad, reminiscent grin. ‘‘She got on 
| the car just ahead of me, though of course I’d 
|no idea who she was. Twas crowded, and a 
gentleman offered her his seat. She tried to 
take it, and the simple truth is, she couldn’t 


Did 


Claire’s very critical, and get that wagon-wheel hat into the space that | 


man had occupied. It was tough on her, but 
| I smiled a little. Everybody did. I couldn’t 
| help thinking of that street-car story about the 
man who volunteered to be ‘one of two to give 
that stout lady a seat.’ ’’ 
e Burt ad 
‘*T was punished—you wait! Another 
woman with a hat no larger than a dish-pan 
took the vacant seat, and your adorable Claire 
attached herself to a strap with her back to the 
|corner where I had wedged myself. lirst 
thing that happened was the ends of those long 
stiff feathers scraping across both my eyes. I 
tried to dodge, but I couldn’t. She kept look- 
ing out of the window to see where we were, 
first one side and then the other, and every time 
she turned her head I got a new bayonet- 
| thrust or saber-cut. Move? There was no 
place to move. The car was jammed, and I 
was in the corner. So I did the only thing I 
| eould.”? Again that delighted grin of reminis- 
| cence while his wife waited—expectant. 
| ‘I simply tipped my head to the proper 
angle, and every time I saw those deadly 
feathers coming, I took their tips between my 
| teeth and held them—safe.’’ 
| ‘*Burt Granger! You dreadful boy!’’ 
‘*T didn’t gnaw them, my dear. They aren’t 
| injured in the least. I examined them in the 
her there.’’ 
Mrs. Granger tried to look reproachful. She 
felt like a traitor. Here was a case of disre- 
spect to her dearest friend—and she wanted to 
laugh. 
‘*Well?”? he inquired. 
| keep it from her, or not ?’’ 
| ‘*O Burt, I couldn’t tell her this / ’’ 
‘*Why not?’’ 
| ‘**Because you’ve made such a splendid im- 
pression. She thinks you’re the most culti- 
vated, courteous, distinguished—she says there 
| isn’t another girl in our class has married a 
man to compare with you!’’ 
| ‘*And you’d rather have your dearest chum 
deceived than lose this exalted opinion of me? 
Dolly,’’ said Granger, solemnly, ‘‘you’re a 
true wife! To repay this devotion, I’ll prom- 
jise, here and now, never to taste another 
| feather, even in self-defense. ’’ 








‘Are you going to 
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TAKING ADVANTAGE OF IGNORANCE. 


W* Maggie tactfully considerate, or just 
lazy? The anecdote in Harper’s Weekly 
does not answer the question. 

‘*]’m afraid I shall never be able to teach you 
anything, Maggie!’’ said a despairing Trenton 
woman to her new maid. ‘‘Don’t you know 
that you should always hand me notes and 
| cards on a salver?’’ 
| ‘Sure, mum! I knew,’’ answered Maggie, 
| **but I didn’t know you did.’’ 











GEND NAMES of 3 stamp collectors and 10c. in silver for 
| \ 100 var. pkt. and receive Free actua photeara »h of 
| Yale-Harvard game. Needham Stamp Co., Needham, . 


| HARVARD-YALE FOOTBALL GAME. 


Photographs 15c. each; 8 
| for $1.00. Nice Set. B. M. Parker, Graniteville, Mass. 





We Want Young People 


| ALSO MEN AND WOMEN to take orders for 
| garden and farm seeds. Cash commission. It yields 
good wages. State age. COBB, Franklin, Mass. 





, —For Floors 


No odor. Never slippery 
Will not crack or scratch white 


MAS POST CARD 


20 Holly and Gold Embossed “Greetings,” 25c. 
85 for 81. Wri 
New Eng. Pi 





Dries instantly. 
Wears longest. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


rite atonce. You will want more. 
‘ost Card Co., Dept. 84, Springfield, Mass 

















“@A&Look for this Trade-Mark in Shoe 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass 
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Boston School Shoes 


Every size made in four widths. 
This means perfect fit and com- 
fort. 

See where the arrows point— 
solid one-piece sole-leather coun- 
, ter—solid leather heel (no fiber || 
or shoddy)—sole-leather insole || 
, —extra strong toe box— 
whole vamps, NOT cut off 
under tips. 
This means longer wear than 
other children’s shoes. 

Askany dealer for 
the well known, reli- 
able Boston School 
Shoe for re and 
boys. If he hasn't 
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Does the Business. : 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 
Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt 
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. New Styles 


Prices, 
$1.00 to 
$2.50. in our high quality 


Vici Kid, Ridgewood Worsteds and 
Velour, Box them he congas them, Wonton. Unsurpassed 

and Kangaroo or we'll send you cat- values. Delighted custom- 
Calf, Patent Colt. alog on request, and ers all over the country. We 


Send for Booklet. supply you direct. 
LAMKIN & FOSTER, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHY NOT 


insist upon having the original 
and genuine 


“SHREDDED” 
Codfish 
BEARDSLEY’S 


when it costs no more than the 
many worthless imitations of 
unknown quality that are now 
on the market? 

ALL selected Codfish with 
over 30 years’ reputation back 


of it. Look for the 
RED BAND BOX 
Makes 


guarantee to please you 
Prices, 64c. to $2.50 a_yard 
Send for Free Samples of cloths 
for Suits, Skirts, Cloaks, Rain 
Coats, etc State garment in- 
tended and color desired. 

THE RIDGEWOOD MILLS (Est. 1862), 

999 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
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For Real 
Live Boys. 


This Storm Boot is 
made of the Very Best 
Waterproof Leather, 
with Two Full Soles, 
and will outlast two pairs 
of ordinary shoes. 


If your dealer does not 
sell them, send us your 
size with price and we 
will see that you are 
supplied. 
Free Boys’ Book 
tells how to make sieds 
snow-shoes, and do lots 
of tricks FREE if you 
send us the name of your 
shoe dealer 











8 to 13% 


A Breakfast for $2.25 
5 for 10 cents. A. » See 1 to 5 
Shoemaker, $2.75 


Boston J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS New York 








BEVERLY MASS. 


Express Prepaid. 
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SantaClaus:” Here’s the kind l= 
of a-“Christmas Card’ everybody 


PETERS =<. 


likes!” 


















“High as the 
Alps in Quality” 






Milk Chocolate 


Delicious, yet wholesome ; 
Rich, yet digestible. 
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Id Grist Mill 
A Substitute | Hot Biscuits 
for Coffee. | zor aes. 


‘ . involve the tedious fussing of 

Ae ° former days, for with Old Grist 

; Mill Self Raising Biscuit Flour the 
proposition is perfectly 

simple, and the 








HERE are people who think that coffee has no 
substitute, but these are the people who have 









necessary 
not yet tried Old Grist Mill. It isso like coffee in | time and — 
color and flavor that most people cannot tell the dif- a ‘ 


ference, but it is different in this respect, that it does 


consider- 
not produce biliousness, nervousness, etc., and does | ing—and 
not affect the heart. It is nourishing and thoroughly a 
satisfying even to confirmed coffee-drinkers. Don’t | jutely sure. 
you think it about time you tried Old Grist Mill? when out 
Your grocer has it orcan getit. To prepare, simply ] once try this 
reparation 
Boil Hard Five Minutes. for hot biscuits, 


dumplings, 
griddle cakes, 
muffins, dough- 
nuts, shortcake, 
etc., it will become a fixed article 
in your household supplies. 


Ask your Grocer for it. 


Quit coffee and try Old Grist Mill for a week and 
see how much better you will feel. Being made from 
grains, it is nourishing as well as pleasing. A great 
help to brain-workers; let school children have it. 


All Grocers. 








Potter & Wrightington . Boston, Mass. 





= GO HAND IN AND: 


Nearly every New Eng- 
land housewife has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


To get even better results 
than ever — wash your 
clothes with Sawyer's 
Crystal Ammonia and 


Borax, rinse, then use 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 





Send 10 Cents for 
Sawyer’s Bo-Peep 
Puzzle. 

An evening’s fun for all the family. 











SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. S, 88 Broad St., Boston. 
RD es AS A We CO We 











It Shines the Best Whichever Way You Look At It 


The shine is blacKest, the shine is brightest, the shine is 
quickest, and above all others it is absolutely dustless. Just 
what you want for your stove, isn’t it? Get it the next time, 
and you will be convinced and delighted. 


MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 








_ EXTRACTS 


A/wayVs pure atid 
i>” wil/ be 





Use but half as 


much extract. Baker Extract C 
Use ne pach Springfield, Mass., and 
Portland, Me. 








The Christmas Dinner 


EVERY housewife looks forward to making this meal particularly enjoyable, for 
Christmas is the crowning event of the year. When it comes to the making of 
dessert, save yourself the usual worry and treat your guests to a dessert of 


Minute Gelatine 


It is delicious, wholesome, easily digested, easily prepared. A dessert of Minute 
Gelatine is always a success. Doubt and’ guesswork are entirely eliminated, for 
Minute Gelatine comes accurately measured, ready for use. Four envelopes in each 
package. Each envelope contains exactly and always the right amount of Gelatine to 
make one pint of dessert. A whole package makes one-half gallon. 

Everybody Likes It. 


Minute Cook Book Free by addressing Main Office, Orange, Mass. 
Regular package by mail for 13 cents and your grocer’s name. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, Dept. F, ORANGE, MASS. 

























The sick-room should be bright, clean, 
and in every way ‘‘spick and span,”’ so that 
it will be a delight to the eye and free from 
any disagreeable odors. 

Good nurses know the value of 


Gabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


A few drops of this wonderful liquid cleanliness 
added to a pail of water keep everything absolutely 
clean. It brightens faded rugs and fabrics.. It accom- 
plishes all this with the least amount of work. 

Best of all, when cleansing and overcoming dingi- 
ness, it is annihilating all disease germs. 

It not only makes offensive odors impossible, but acts 
as a safeguard to the rest of the family, because it kills 
the germs of contagious diseases and may be relied 
upon at all times as a perfect disinfectant. 

Sold only in yellow k by dr and grocers. 

10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00. 
Beware of Imitations. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 
4 Torrey Bidg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 
CRYSTAL BLUE Co. 
SAWYER pS 2 é Selling ‘Agente, 
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? Companion Patent Steam Washer 


THE COMPANION PATENT STEAM WASHER will 
revolutionize the labor problem of the dreaded wash-day, for 
the following reasons: 1. It reduces 
the labor more than one-half. 2. The 
cleansing of especially soiled places, like 
wristbands, collars, neckbands, etc., is as 
thorough as when the scrubbing-board 
is used. 3. There is absolutely no wear 
or tear of clothing. 4. It is equally suc- 
cessful with large bed-blankets, or delicate 
embroideries and laces. 5. For washing 
woolen goods it has no equal. If the 
instructions accompanying the Washer 
are followed the wool will be left soft 
and fluffy and without shrinkage. 6. Can 
be used on any range, cook, gas or gasoline stove. The boiler part 
is made of heavy copper and the construction throughout first class. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for fifteen new subscriptions. Price $10. 
Sent by freight or express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


6 PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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